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3 Medium of Intercommunication 


LITERARY MEN, ERAL READERS, ETC. 


a 
No. 33. Saruznay, Aveusr 13, 1398. FOURPENCE. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS. 


NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, and NEWSPAPERS, including FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


supplied promptly on the best discount terms. 


BOUND BOOKS.—Their stock is large and varied; and customers can rely on the BINDING OF 
THEIR OWN BOOOKS being executed with every care for their instructions, They also do 
STRONG CHEAP BINDINGS for Public Libraries and Book Societies. 

SECOND-HAND BOOKS.—Their MONTHLY CATALOGUE (known as Sotheran’s Price- 
Current of Literature), published in the middle of each month for over fifty years, will be 
sent on application ; while they can guarantee all diligence in FINDING BOOKS, however 
unimportant or difficult to trace. They also execute with discretion COMMISSIONS AT 
AUCTION. 

EXPORT DEPARTMENT.—To this all the above points apply; but they will be glad to give any 
information as to terms or details, or references, if desired, to a clientéle unusually representative 
throughout the world, 


ENGRAVINGS and AUTOGRAPHS.—A considerable collection of these will now be found at their 
West-End House, 37, PICCADILLY, and Special Catalogues are there issued occasionally. 


LIBRARY ARRANGEMENT.—They can give expert attention as to the complete FITTING-UP 
of PUBLIC or PRIVATE LIBRARIES, including the supply of LIBRARY FURNI- 
TURE; and to the IMPROVEMENT and ARRANGEMENT of existing Libraries, and the 
execution of a LIBRARY CATALOGUE. 


BOOK-BUYING DEPARTMENT. 


They can always, at short notice, inspect and value Libraries or Smaller Collections 
of Books, in Town or Country, and, if purchased, remove them, and pay in cash without 
expense or trouble to the Seller. THEY ALSO VALUE FOR INSURANCE OR 
PROBATE. 

CENTRAL HOUSE: 140 (late 136), STRAND, W.C. (near Somerset House), 
WEST-END HOUSE: 37, PICCADILLY, W. (opposite St. James’s Church). 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. Code: Unicode. Established, in Tower Street, City, 1816, 
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GILDERSOME- DICKINSON, of Eden 
Bridge, UNDERTAKES GENEALOGICAL and ANTIQUARIAN 


—For Terms address to 12, Great 
T c. 


O COLLECTORS, STUDENTS, &c.—GENTLE- 
MAN (32), Critic of Artand Literature, desires BOARDER (Adult or 
Boy) in country hom», near London. Help or Lastruction offered. 
Lessons by Corre+puandence.—C. Coie, Mayland, Sutton, Surrey. 


AGENCY FOR AMBRICAN BOOKS. 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
. BOOKSBLLERS, 


of 27 and 29, West 23rd Street, New York, aod 24, REDFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.,, desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House ia 
London for filling, om the most favourable terms, orders for their 
own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, aod for ALL AMBRICAN 
BOOKS. 


Catalozves rent on appl'cation. 


MESSBS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 

one of the Largest Stocks of High-Class Rooks, Manuscripts, 
Rare Engravings, and Mezzotint Portraits in Great Britain, and they 
can generally supply Books Out of Print from their Stock. 
Catalogues Month enly —12, South Castile Street, Liverpool 


LL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS speedily pro- 

cured. Acknowledged the most expert Hook finder extant. llease 

state wants to BAKER'S Great Bookshop, Birmingham .— Books Bought, 
Lent, or Bschanges. 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA, 


104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


SCHWEPPES MINERAL WATERS ARE& 
ALWAYS THE STANDARD OF COMPARISON. 


SchweppesSoda. | * 


THESE WATERS (Soda, Seltzer, Potass, Lemon- 
ade, Tonic Water, Dry Ginger Ale, and Sparkling 
Malvern) have been celebrated for over a century, 
They have always had the patronage of Royalty, 
and continue to be supplied to the Queen. 


{ ENGLISH NATURAL TABLE WATER :— } 


SCHWEPPES SPARKLING MALVERN, 
In SPLITS, PINTS, and QUARTS. 


SCHWEPPES, Lrv., LONDON, MALVERN, GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL 
BRISTOL, SYDNEY, and MELBOU TENE. 
ANIEL ¥ULFILLED.” all his 
Predicted Dates to have expired. 6d.; bound 
W. REEVES, 186, Fleet Street. 
Also “ BISHOPS in VICTORIA'S TIME only IDOLATERS.” 3d. 


ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFics, 
25, CRANBOUKN STREET, LONDON, 


GENBALOGICAL RESEARCHES. 
Heraldry, English and Foreign. Charts En 
Sketches and Paintings of Arms sand Crests. 


Engraving De, ment: Book-piares, Seals, Dies, Livery Buttons, 
rested Stationery, Visit ng C.rds, &c. 
SPECIMENS FREE. 


HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
(The eee PRESS, Lid., Publishers and Printers, 
50, Leadenhall street, London, EC.) 


Contains hairless paper, over which the pen — with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 
bie for the lose of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


M QUARTERLY. 
A Periodical devoted to Art, Archwology, and Heraldry. 
Price 6d. Subscription for one year, including postage, No. VII. 
contains Articies on Seais, Aloert Diirer, the F. ve Great Uncia’s, &c. 
No. VII. is im the pres, ant will contain, infer aha, an important 
Article on ‘Dante's Knowledge of Heraldry. —THOMAS MUKING, 
52, ‘Migh Holbors, WC. 


BAPS BETTER THAN GUM for sticking in 
craps, joining Papers, &c. STICKPHAST PASTE, 6d. and Is. 
with anmk weful Brush (not a Tey). Send two Stamps to cover 
e for a sample Bottle, including Brush. Factory, Sugar Loaf 

> art, Leadenhall Street, B.C. Of all Stationers. Stick phast Paste Sticks. 


New Edition, price Two Shillings, 


YELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
we Ninth Edition. With 3 Places, By W. T. LYNN, 
“Has we are glad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enables 
to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 


EDWARD STANFORD, 2%and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Second Bu::ion, price 4d. 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, BA PRAS. 


“Conveys a creat deal of information without being in any way dry 
or technical ''—Kentish Mercury 
@. STONEMAN, 39, Warwick Lane, B.C. 


Third Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 6d. 
[REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 
d with the Observation 
of Solar and Lunar eo both im Ancient and Modern Times. By 
W.T LYNN. BA. 
London: BE. Street, Charing Cross, 8 W 


NOW READY, price 6s.; by post, 6s. 3d. 


THE GENERAL INDEX 


TO THE EIGHTH SERIES OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


Vols. I, to XII, 1892 to 1897. 


(Two Vols, in each Year.) 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


W BENNETT'S POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY 


ENGLAND. 
Atheneum These ballads are and stirring : such are ‘The 
Falt of Harald Hardrada,’ ‘ Vid Ben ‘Marston Moor,’ and‘ 


dona,’ the soldier's name for the news Duke of Mariborough, which is 
a specially good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance’ is a vividly told 
to more modern times, ‘ Th 


and ‘ Balaklava ’ are excellently well said and sung. 
veck “of bal balinds, interesting to ali who have British biood in their et, 
Dr. Bennett's contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett's omy wil 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 110 and 111, St. Martin's Lane, wo. 
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Hotes, 
WILKIE’S ‘ EPIGONIAD.’ 

PropaBLy few readers of the nineteenth 
century have read the ‘ Epigoniad ’—the 
fluent epical work of Wilkie, “the Scottish 
Homer”—from the first line to the last. 
When one has conscientiously done so, it 
may be allowable to make some little report 
of the experience. The poem, published in 
1757, was probably as much overrated on its 
first appearance as it has been depreciated 
since. The author (Prof. William Wilkie, of 
St. Andrews) was a notable personality in 
his day—a scholar, a scientific agriculturist 
ahead of his generation, and a manifest 
“character”—and in the ‘Autobiography of 
Dr. Alexander Carlyle’ an English nobleman 
is reported to have decla that he had 
never met one who so thoroughly combined 
in his own person as did Wilkie the leadin 
qualities of a god and a brute. Wilkie ha 
an enthusiasm for the higher scholarshi 
and for speculation, and a singular indif- 
ference to the conventionalities of dress 
and habit. But, in spite of his eccentricities, 
he had poetic sympathies and appreciation, 
and—as his constructive skill and his com- 
mand of imagery attest—he enjoyed a 
measure of the rare creative gift. His sense 


of style is excellent, and his skill in rhyme 


/ adjustment is so nimble and precise that he 


seldom lapses into inequalities, and sparingly 
uses assonance as a convenience. Perhaps 


| his feeblest couplet is the following (p. 256) : 


Let not, tho’ oft renew’d, these tedious toils 

Your martial ardor quench, and damp your souls. 

The poetic qualities, however, are probably 
not the features of Wilkie’s work that a 
modern reader will find specially attractive. 
A mythological poem must be particularly 
strong to be engaging ; it must be fresh in 
conception, unhackneyed in method, and 
charged with distinctness of aim and manifest 
sincerity. Morris’s ‘Jason “and Browning’s 
‘Ixion’ answer these conditions. Wilkie’s 
achievement is largely a tour de force; it isa 
clever and, on the whole, a graceful and con- 
sistent exercise in poetics. Its value, how- 
ever, lies mainly in the illustrations it gives 
of eighteenth-century characteristics and 
methods. Wilkie felt the necessity of writing 
verse in accordance with certain fundamental 
rules and definitions. Thus his elaborate in- 
troduction sets forth in clearand decisive style 
what he takes to be the epical theme and its 
appropriate embodiment. Then it was natural 
that a man with fine feeling and poetic zeal, 
setting himself at the zenith of the eighteenth 
century to depict a heroic story in verse 
should execute his task with the dignified and 
imposing machinery of the heroic couplet. 
Wilkie’s management of the couplet is that 
of an expert, and even for that feature alone 
his work should command careful attention. 

Certain details of the ‘Epigoniad, illus- 
trative of the fashion prevalent in Wilkie’s 
day, deserve to be specially noted. Both in 
the preface and the poem Romance words 
with final owr are consistently written with 
or. “Ardor,” “favor,” “honor,” “labor” are 
given as regularly and confidently as if the 
author had served an apprenticeship in a 
Government office or graduated in a modern 
American college. Other notable instances of 
spelling are “centinel” for sentinel, “scepters” 
for sceptres, “drag’d,” “impell,” “excell,” 
“smooths,” “spiring”—in reference to a 
cedar with a “spiring top”—and so on. 
Some of the rhymes indicate peculiarities of 
pronunciation. For example, “ plow” (book vy. 
p. 122) has, apparently, the sound which it 
retains in provincial Scotland to-day :— 

The harness’d wains ten thousand oxen drew 

Tam’d to the yoke, the servants of the plow. 
Further on in the same book (p. 150) “brow” 
is similarly rhymed :— 

The desp’rate paths of folly you pursue, 

And scorn instruction with a lofty brow. 


As was to be expected, “peal” rhymes to 


at 
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“gale” (book iv. p. 95), but the value given 
to the final syllable of “retrieve” seems 
curious. It rhymes to “hive,” and not to 
“heave.” Of several examples one, from a 
description of the agony of Hercules (book vii. 
p. 206), may be cited 

No kind assistance can my state retrieve, 

Nor any friend attend me, and survive. 
Near the end of book viii. p. 259 occurs this 
couplet :— 

His powers defeated, and himself depriv’d 

Of hopes of conquest, nor to be retriev'd. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all the 
peculiarities of pronunciation in the poem 
is the survival 
“hings” for hangs. “Hings” was a normal 
form in early literature, and it is prevalent 
in Lowland Scotland at the present time. In 
Wilkie’s description of the siege of Thebes 
(book ix. p. 285) there is the following 
passage :— 

Rank above rank the living structure grows, 

As settling bees the pendent heap compose, 

Which in some shade or vaulted cavern, Aings, 

Woven thick with complicated feet and wings : 

Thus mutually sustained, the warriors bend ; 

While o’er their heads the order'd ranks ascend. 

Finally, as a tribute to Wilkie’s observation 
and skill of setting, | quote the night scene 
depicted in the closing lines of book iii. :— 

And now the night began her silent reign ; 

Ascending, from the deep, th’ ethereal plain, 

O’er both the hosts she stretch’d her ample shade, 

Their conflict to suspend: the hosts obey’d. 

The tield no more a noisy scene appears, 

With steeds and chariots throng d and glitt’ring 


spears ; 
But still, and silent: like the hoary deep, 

When, in their caves, the angry tempests sleep, 
Peacetul and smooth it spreads from shore to 

shore, 

Where storms had rag’ dand billows swell’d before : 
Such seem’d the field ; the martial clangors cease ; 
And war tumultuous lulls itself to peace. 


Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’: | 


NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 
(Continued from 9 8, i, 322.) 
Vol. LIV. 


P.6b. How can one man be “popular” 
with another ? 

P. 7. Sir Edward Stanhope. See Gent's 
‘York.,’ p. 222; ‘Fortescue Papers,’ Camd. 
Soc., pp. xii-xiV; Stow’s ‘ Survey,’ 1618, 
p. 644. 

P.7 b. For “Wharffe” read Wharfe. “Ra- 
leigh,” ‘ D.N.B.’ has decided for Ralegh. 

Pp. 10-12. Dean Stanhope. In 1697 he is 
styled late Fellow of King’s College. Hervey 


represented in the use of | 


| worth, Yorkshire ” ? 


calls him “ the nervous, florid, and persuasive,” 
* Meditations,’ 1758, i. 273 n.; Blackwall says 
he is “a very great man,” ‘Sacred Classics,’ 
1737. Among his separate printed sermons 
are: Sermon at the Commencement, Cam- 
bridge, 4 July, 1697, on 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17, 4to., 
Lond., 1697 ; Concio ad Clerum, Convocation 
at St. Paul’s, 25 Oct., 1705, on St. James iii. 
17, 4to., Lond., 1706; sermon before the 
Queen at St. Paul’s, thanksgiving for victory, 
on Deut. xxxiii. 29, 2nd ed., 8vo., Lond., 
1706; funeral sermon for Kichard Sare, 
bookseller, 1723, 4to, 1724; his Boyle 
Lectures were 1701, not 1702; his version 
of Thomas a Kempis was an early favourite 
with John Newton, ‘Memoirs,’ 1843, ed. 2, 


p. 57. See Yorksh. Arch. Jour, i. 236; 
Nichols, ‘ Lit. Aneed.,’ 1812, iv. 150. 

P. 12 a. “alien to”? 

Pp. 14-19. General James Stanhope. See 


Akenside’s ‘Ode to Bp. Hoadly, and an ode 


W. Somerville’s ‘ Poems.’ 


Pp. 14 b, 72 a, 166 a. “averse to”? 

P. 32. Chesterfield. Thomson praises him, 
‘Winter, 656; Young, ‘Night Thoughts,’ 
Nt. viii, “a half-Chesterfield is quite a 
fool.’ 

Pp. 36 b, 241 a. For “baptised ” read Laptized 
(always thus in the Bible and in the Book of 
Common Prayer). 

P. 50 b, line 8 Correct press. “ Bards- 

P. 52 b. Holy Orders are not a “profession.” 

P. 54 b. “the new ministry refused the 
silk gown”; after “refused” insert “to give 
im.” 

P. 58 a. “ to again assume”? 

Pp. 78-81. Tho. Stanley. Richard Brome 
dedicated to him ‘Joviall Crew,’ 1652; the 
3rd ed. of his ‘ History of Philosophy’ is 1701 ; 
an 8vo. * Lives of Ancient Philosophers,’ 1702 
was partly taken from Stanley’s. See Wrang- 
ham’s ‘Zouch,’ i. p. Ixxvii; ‘N. & 
xi. 43C-1. 

P. 80 b. For “ Enyon” read Hagan. 

P. 87 b. Stanyan. See Leibnitz, *‘ Théodicée,’ 
1760, i. 120. L. 30, for “ 1607” read 1707. 

P. 97 a. bis. “ Brustwick,” ¢. e., Burstwick. 

Pp. 98-100. Sir Philip Stapleton’s two 
speeches were separately printed, (1) ‘Worthy 
Speech’ concerning Digby and Lunsford, 
4to,, 15 Jan., 1641; (2) ‘Renowned Speech 
at the Great Assembly...... of Yorkshire,’ 
4to., 28 May, 1642; both also in Somers 
Tracts, 2nd S. ii. See also ‘Letter from Lord 


Fairfax, Sir Hugh Cholmley, Sir P. S., and 
Sir Henry Cholmley,’ May, 1642; ‘The King’s 
Answer......to the Earl of Holland, Sir P. 5., 
* Particular 
Impeachment against Holles, 


and Sir John Holland,’ 1642 ; 
Charge or 


— 
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Stapleton, Lewis, Waller, and others,’ 1647 ; 
a letter from “young Hotham” to his 
“brother” Sir P. 5. is in ‘Certaine Letters 
sent from Sir John Hotham,’ Oxford, 1643 ; 
he was one of the sequestrators for the East 
Riding, 1645; there are several engraved 
portraits of him. See further Lilly’s ‘ Life,’ 
1826, pp. 49, 51; ‘Life of Col. Hutchinson’; 
‘Savile Papers’ in ‘Camden Miscellany,’ viii.; 
Gill’s ‘Vallis Ebor.,’ 1852, p. 145; ‘N. & Q.,’ 
7 S. iv. 274; Butler's ‘ Hudibras,’ note on 

Pp. 100-1. Sir Robert Stapleton. Dryden 
speaks slightingly of his translation in the 
dedication of ‘Juvenal.’ 

Pp. 101-4. Thomas Stapleton. See Sander- 
son’s ‘Sermons,’ ed. 5, 1671, i. 24. 

P. 106. Adam Stark. An anecdote of him 
in ‘N. & Q..’ iv. 369 ; see also Gent. Mag., 
1816, ii. 542 ; 1823, ii. 613. 

P. 114 b. Sir G. L. Staunton. See Mathias, 
*P. of L.,’ p. 76. 

P. 123 a. For “ Tangiers” read Tangier. 

P. 123 b. For “Malton” read Walton? 
L. 20, for “1821” read 1721. 

Pp. 123-4. H. Stebbing published a ‘Sermon 
on the New Birth, occasioned by the Preten- 
sions of the Methodists,’ 1739; the two fol- 
lowing were attributed to him : ‘ Defence of 
Script. Hist.’; ‘Our Saviour’s Miraculous 
Power of Healing, both anon., 8vo., against 
Woolston. Blackwall quotes “the judicious 
Dr. Stebbing,” ‘Sacr. Classics,’ 1737, ti. 

P. 130 a. An ed. of Steele’s ‘ Antidote 
against Distractions, abridged, with a me- 
moir by L. Kershaw, was printed at Howden, 
1822. 

Pp. 130-137. Steele. See Curll’s ‘ Miscel- 
lanea,’ 1727, i. 143; Guardian, 1756, i. pref. 
and pp. 234, 238; Addison’s ‘Works’; he 
wrote a poem on Congreve’s ‘Way of the 
World.’ 

‘ P. 146 b. For “ Birkenhout” read Berken- 
aout. 

P. 163 a, 1. 8. For “ Robert's” read Roberts's. 

Pp. 168-9. Catherine Stephens. See Roberts, 
‘H. More,’ iv. 63. 

P. 171 b. Edward Stephens. Robert, son 
of Bp. Bull, married Rachel, daughter of Edw. 
Stephens, Nelson’s ‘ Bull,’ 477. 

Pp. 176-7. Jeremiah Stephens was probably 
the author of ‘ Historical Discourse on Pro- 
curations, Synodals, and Pentecostals,’ by 
J.S., 4to., 1661. His ed. of St. Gregory, ‘ De 
Cura Pastorali,’ was recommended by Baxter, 
‘Reform’d Pastor,’ 1656, p. 78. 

P. 178. Jos. Raynor Stephens. See Slugg, 
‘Woodhouse Grove School,’ p. 309. 

P. 179 b. “ Purefey.” Purefoy ? 

P. 182 a. Wm. Stephens was the tutor of 


Oldham (ed. Bell, p. 6). See ‘D.N.B.,’ xlix. 
143 b; & Q., 1S. ii. 34; vii. 133. 

P. 191. Stepney “paints the god-like acts 
of kings,” Garth, ‘ Dispensary, iv. See Addi- 
son’s ‘ Works,’ 1726, i. xvi. 

P. 201 a. For “ Ritson” read Riston. 

P. 205 b. For “ Totteston” read Tollerton. 

. P. 222 a. For “ Bishopsthorpe” read Bishop- 
thorpe. 

Pp. 240-2. Joseph Stevenson was a student 
at the University of Durham, where he be- 
came a Licentiate in Theology in 1841 ; see 
more in the Durham Univ. Jour., xi. 169, 
221. 

P. 245. R. L. Stevenson, a man of yesterday, 
whose position cannot yet be assumed to be 
settled, obtains 18} columns. When compared 
with Dean Stanley, Sir Richard Steele, and 
Geo. Stephenson, in the same volume, this 
shows great want of proportion. 

P. 289. Dugald Stewart’s ‘ Outlines of Moral 
Philosophy’ was reissued by Prof. M‘Cosh in 
1873, who says “it has not been superseded, 
it has not even become antiquated.” See 
Morell, ‘ Philos., 19th Cent.,’ ii., 1846 ; Sidg- 
wick, ‘Outlines Hist. Ethics,’ p. 221, 1886. 

P. 291 a. For “commons” read commoners. 

P. 295 a. “Byland Abbey near Melton”; 
doubtless Malton was intended. 

Pp. 297 a, 305 a. For “license” read /icence. 

Pp. 331-6. Matthew Stewart, Earl of Len- 
nox. See Yorksh. Arch. Jour., x. 63 - 82, 
407-422. 

P. 349 a. “Kissed hands.” How many 
hands did he kiss ? 

Pp. 375-8. Bp. Stillingfleet. His consecra- 
tion, J. Scott’s ‘Sermons,’ 1704, p. 331; J. 
Edwards dedicated to him ‘ Socinian Creed,’ 
1697 ; his controversy with Locke, Locke’s 
‘ Letters, 1708; with Lob and Williams, 
Nelson’s ‘ Bull,’ 1714, pp. 253, 264 sq., 499, 
Law’s ‘ Works,’ 1893, viii. 82 ; his ‘ Orig. Sacr.,’ 
praised by Ray, ‘Creation,’ 1717, p. 35; his 
works were quoted for the defence at the 
trial of Sacheverel, ‘Tryal,’ 1710, pp. 239, 240; 
was a friend of Sir M. Hale Wordsworth’ 
‘Eccl. Biog.,’ 1818, vi. 45. § Tillotson’s 
Answer to ‘Sure Footing,’ by J. S.; Patrick’s 
‘Autob.,’ 1839, pp. 122, 133, 150; Garth’s 
‘Dispensary, canto v., 1775, p. 76n; Old- 
ham, ‘Boileau,’ viii. Stillingfieet’s many 
controversies produced a very large amount 
of literature. 

P. 392 a. “Fitter.” Fittler ? 

P. 393. Lumb Stocks’s widow, Ellen, died 
at Culmington Rectory, Shropshire, the re- 
sidence of her son-in-law, the Rev. E. Holland, 
13 March, 1898, aged eighty-four. 

P. 404. Bp. Stokesley was rebuked in the 
Star Chamber by Wolsey and sent to the 
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Fleet, Wordsworth, ‘ Eccl. Biog.,’ ii. 160 ; his 
journey to the Pope, iii. 441. 

Pp. 417-8. Stonhouse. See ‘ Life of Lady 
Huntingdon, 1840, i. 80,136 ; Carus’s ‘ Life of 
Simeon, 1848, p. 22; Tyerman’s ‘ Oxford 
Methodists,’ 1873 ; Roberts’s ‘ H. More,’ 1835, 
iii. 197, &e.; iv.190. His ‘Sick Man’s Friend,’ 
Bath, 1794, ed. by Vigor, Oxford, 1818. 

P. 419. Richard Stopes. See ‘Chron. Monast. 
de Melsa, iii. p. xxxv n. 

P. 436 b, line 5. Correct press. W. C. B. 


be—and a “paddock ”—never saw a field or 
| meadow in their lives! Of heath, heather, 
| moor, or moorland, they know no more than 
they do of Sanskrit. No matter that they 
have spelt and read these finely descrip- 
tive names a thousand times ; all they ever 
saw or knew was “the scrub.” Similarly, of 
underwoods and undergrowth they never 
heard ; but only of “brush.” Does one of 
them announce to a schoolfellow that he is 
going for a holiday to his uncle’s in the 
country? No, he does not; he merely 


AUSTRALIAN POPULAR NOMENCLATURE. 

Ir has been a moot question here in Vic- | 
toria, amongst those of us who took an active | 
part in framing and instituting the system of | 
universal, free, and compulsory education, now | 
for nearly thirty years in full operation, how | 
many generations of pupils would be required | 
in order to displace in the popular speech, | 
and to replace by good English, a barbarous 
dialect first imported by illiterate settlers 
and involuntary exiles from their native land. 
The topographical name “ Botany Bay ” suffi- 
ciently discriminates the dialect in question, 
and for that very reason we have been 
doing our utmost to exterminate it root 
and branch. But hitherto our labours in 
this direction have pretty nearly been ex- 
pended in pure waste. An interested spec- 


Australians what Sheridan said of Harry 
Dundas: “ He could forgive him everything 
except his invincible hostility to the English 
language.” Five generations of pupils have 
passed through the schools, drinking daily at 
the pure wells of English undefiled ; yet the 
instant they quit their books and run off to | 
the playground they—as a rule—fall naturally 
into their traditional Babylonish dialect. 

— = these sprightly juveniles of all 
complicity in labelling their own native plants 
and animals with the hideous designations 
referred to in a previous note from the pre- 
sent pen, it remains difficult to account for 
their obstinate adherence to repulsive names 
for almost every object in nature around them, 
and almost every action of their daily lives. 
In their school-books they spell and pro- 
nounce and read (for poe Mn 2 of brooks, 
streams, rivulets, flowing through the green 
fields and flowery meadows, in the manner so 
charmingly sung by the poets from Shak- 
speare to Tennyson. But hear them chatter 
amongst themselves and you would judge 
that they had never so much as heard spoken 
the name of one of these pleasant rural 
objects. They only know of a “creek ”"—dry, 


remarks that he is going “up the bush”—a 
— picturesque enough in its original 
Jutch form, but preposterously ludicrous in 
English. Or a boy may tell his comrade 
that he is going to his uncle’s station “in the 
backblocks.” Of the backwoods, woodlands, 
or even of the wilderness, he has.never heard. 
Never once in his life has the same youth 
seen a pond, nor a pool, nor even a puddle ; 
he is familiar alone with “waterholes.” He 
has never seen a flock of sheep, or a drove of 
horses ; but “mobs ” of both sheep and cattle 
he sees every day of his life. Huis favourite 
ony is merely a “scrubber”; his daily food 
is “tucker”; he is very familiar with tramps 
“humping their swags”—shamming to look 
for work eas station to station ; his father 
is “the Boss”; and so on through a long 
catalogue of traditionary barbarisms of illite- 
rate, or, it may be, of penal, origin. The 
question here is not merely one of a slang 
phrase or two used half-sportively ; it con- 
cerns the very serious matter of framing the 
pular speech of a young nation deeply 
english in feeling, character, and sentiment, 
and whose citizens ought, therefore, to be 
purely English in their language, both spoken 
and written. Davip Bratr. 
Armadale, Melbourne. 


AMERICAN AND Spanish War: “Hos- 
son1zE.”—Has Lieut. Hobson by his gallant 
deed added a word to the nautical portion 
of the English language? It looks like it. 
According to a statement in the Dar/y Tele- 
graph, a passenger steamer, one of the grimiest 
and most quaiodews of the many dilapi- 
dated craft of the kind that plough the silent 
highway, nearly collided with a barge at 
London Bridge. The skipper used strong 
language to the bargee ; but to his taunts 
the latter bellowed, “ Better take your old 
tub out to sea and Hobsonize her.” 

Henry Geratp Hope. 

Clapham, 8.W. 


SUPS WITH THE DEVIL,” &c.—This 


or muddy, or Big, or Little, as the case may 


proverb, recently used by a Cabinet Minister 


\ 
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in one of his famous speeches, is quaint and 
curious, and smacks of the monkish days. It 
may be of interest to note that it is alluded 
to by Shakespeare in ‘The Tempest,’ IT. ii., as 
thoughit were well understood at that time :— 

“Stephano. Doth thy other mouth call me? 
Mercy, mercy! This is a devil, and no monster: 
I will leave him ; I have no long spoon.” 

G. W. Jackson. 
Walthamstow. 


An ENGLIsHwoman’s VieEW OF FRENCH 
Furrtine.—I find this item in the Journal 
des Dames et des Modes for 28 February, 1822, 
and it seems to me worth preserving in 
‘N. & Q.’ as a contribution to the comparative 
history of manners :— 

** Qu’avez-vous fait, demandoit-on 4 D***, de 
ce brillant cortége de jeunes-gens gui naguéres 
——— vos salons et assistoit a vos fétes ?—Je ne 
es vois plus, ils ont eu peur!—Vous voulez vous 
moquer de moi?—Non, écoutez bien: ma sceur est a 
la campagne, mes cousines voyagent en Italie; 
plusieurs autres de mes amies sont en deuil; ma 
société de femmes, dans ces derniers tems, ne se 
composoit que d’Anglaises ; je n’en vois que de bien 
élevées et qui de plus sont jolies et almabler ; mais 
elles ont une singuliére idée de nos jeunes-gens. 
Dés que ceux-ci leur ont fait un compliment sur leur 
toilette, dés qu’ils ramassent leur gant ou leur 
éventail, elles ies croyent éperdument amoureux, et 
parlent de mariage......4 présent ma solitude est 
expliquée.” 

Yet this flirting was of some effect, for we 
read later the following jest in the same 
periodical (15 November, 1828) :— 

“‘ Jamais, disait une demoiselle qui a déja dépassé 
lage de la majorité, les Anglais ne nous ont fait 
autant de mal que depuis que nous sommes en paix 
avec eux.—Je ne vois pas de quoi vous avez a vous 
plaindre ?—Ils ont importé chez nous vingt car- 
gaisons d’héritiéres de toute espéce qui nous ont 
enlevé nos maris.” 

H. Garpoz. 

22, Rue Servandoni, Paris. 


Wire 1x Booksrypinc.—When the use of 
wire in bookbinding came into vogue, about 
twenty years since, there were notices of it 
in ‘N. & Q., 5 §S. xii. ; 6 S. i, ii. In the 


last instance there was an expression of dis- 
approval, but in the previous cases there was 
a favourable account of it. It seems to me 
that it has come into general use—at least 
for books on their publication — without 
sufficient attention to one common defect. 
The wire rusts and corrodes the paper | 
where it touches it. With every possible | 
care for the preservation of books in libraries 
enerally, this becomes apparent not only 
rom the damp of any library which is un- 
favourably placed, but from the varying state 
of the atmosphere. No librarian who cares 
for his books, who “treats them as though he | 


loved them,” will use it in his binding, but 
he cannot help their being so sent out by 
publishers. Ep. MARSHALL, F.S.A. 


Brasses.—-In no carping or fault-findin 
spirit, but from a wish that the few g 
brasses still remaining should be preserved, 
I call the attention of antiquaries, through 
the medium of ‘N. & Q., to the fact that at 
Roydon Church, Essex, the fine brass of 
Thomas Colt, 1471, has had an unsightly 
heating apparatus placed on it. On the 
cuirass is an early example of the lance rest. 
An illustration of this brass is given in 
Jough’s ‘Sepulchral Monuments,’ vol. ii. 
The Roydon brasses have fallen on evil times, 
as inside the altar rails another brass of the 
Colt family has been polished in a manner 
more calculated to please a model housewife 
than an antiquary. MATILDA POLLARD. 

Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


REMARKABLE Lapsus CaLami.—In ‘Dombey 
and Son,’ chap. v., after describing the “frosty 
christening” of Dombey ji/s, Dickens adds 
“The register signed, and the fees paid,” &c. 
The novelist was surely napping over his pen 
when he committed those two blunders, for 
in the first place no register is signed at 
baptism in the sense in which he evidently 
uses the phrase—the officiating minister alone 
adding his signature to the entry ; and in the 
next, there are no fees exacted or expected at 
such a ceremony. The only possible exception 
lies in a request for a copy of the entry, which 
is unusual on such an occasion. Dickens must 
have known these simple facts, to ignore 
which argues wanton carelessness. Genius 
hardly excuses, but rather emphasizes the 
lack of that infinite painstaking which is said 
to be its very essence. . B.S. 

Manchester. 


Fox’s Aunts.—It is a curious fact, perhaps 
not generally known or remembered, though 
doubtless familiar to Macaulay’s omniscient 
schoolboy, that Charles James Fox had two 
aunts, of whom one died in 1655 and the 
other in 1826, the deaths of these two ladies 


having thus been separated by the extra- 


ordinary interval of 171 years. The par- 
ticulars of this remarkable case are, of course, 
accessible to all students of biography ; but 
it may be a convenience to readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
if I briefly recapitulate them here. 

The celebrated statesman’s grandfather, Sir 
Stephen Fox, was born in 1627 ; and in 1654 
being then twenty-seven years old, he married 
his first wife, who is described by the historian 
of thefamily as “a Sisterofthe King’sSurgeon.” 
By her he had a numerous family, the eldest 
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of whom, a girl, died in infancy in 1655, while 
all the rest of his children by that marriage 
died childless. But in 1703 Sir Stephen, being 
then seventy-six years old, and being, more- 
over, as is quaintly recorded of him, “of a 
vegete and hale constitution,” was, naturally 
enough, unwilling that his abundant estate 
should pass out of his family for want of heirs 
of his body ; and accordingly this vegete old 
gentleman then married his second wife, who 
is stated to have been “the daughter of a 
Grantham clergyman.” By this lady he had, 
among other progeny, a son Henry, who, in 
1744, married Lady Caroline Lennox, the 
eldest daughter of Charles, second Duke of 
Richmond, and the said Henry’s second son 
by her was Charles James Fox. Now the 
Duke of Richmond’s youngest daughter, 
Lady Sarah Napier, who, of course, was an 
aunt of Charles James Fox, survived till 
1826, while the infant daughter of Sir Stephen 
Fox, his other aunt, died, as above stated, in 
1655, and thus there was an interval of 171 
years between the deaths of these two aunts 
of our hero. 

The widow of Charles James Fox survived 
till 1842, or nearly 200 years after the death 
of her aunt by marriage. 

Patrick MAXWELL. 

Bath. 


REMARKS ON Srr Watter Scorr.—The best 
part of ‘Redgauntlet’ is the story in it en- 
titled ‘Wandering Willie’s Tale. In this 
story a visit is made to the place where the 
dead are by Steenie, who is warned not to 
eat or drink anything whilst he is there. It 
may be remembered that when Proserpine 
was carried to Hades, she lost her chance of 
returning through eating a pomegranate. In 
an old Jewish legend a man who is visiting 
the Mazikeen has a similar warning. Sir 
Walter Scott may have met with this legend, 
which now can be found in Keightley’s ‘ Fairy 
Mythology.’ An amusing introduction toa 
feeble novel is that which precedes ‘The 
Betrothed’; and one incident in it has been 
imitated ; for in the comic papers of modern 
days the story has been told at least once 
concerning the reporter who concealed him- 
self under the table. was discovered, and 
finally kicked out. But Scott himself was 
remembering old jokes. Monkbarns drops 
his snuff-box and spills the snuff. The un- 
fortunate reporter cannot hinder himself 
from sneezing, and is in consequence detected. 
This probably was suggested by the discovery 
of the concealed lover in Apuleius and Boc- 
caccio. Charles Dickens, in one of the in- 
ferior stories with which he began his literary 
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career, mentions the case of a concealed lover 
who was discovered because he could not 
prevent himself from coughing when tobacco 
was smoked. And probably there are in 
literature other instances of persons similarly 
situated. E. YARDLEY. 


ENTRANCE «INTO CuHURCHYARDS. — The 
following extracts furnish an _ interesting 
example of parallelism of custom between 
distant European countries. 

Mrs. S. H. Dunn, a writer in the June 
number of the Month, speaking of the 
Basque churchyards, says :— 

** The old burial-ground lies around the feet of the 
mother church. The gathered dust of the dead of 
many centuries has raised its level above that of 
the outside ground, and low walls retain it within 
their bounds. The entrances are merely cpenings 
in the wall without bar or gate; but at the threshold 
of each a small pit, dug in the soil and covered with 
an open grating, guards against the intrusion of 
errant cattle or enquiring dogs.”—P. 635. 

The following occurs in Andrew Hamilton's 
‘Sixteen Months in the Danish Isles,’ 1852 :— 

“Before entering the churchyard [of Baagé] my 
attention was called to an arrangement at the gate, 
viz., a grating below the gate itself, over which it 
was needful to pass. Below the grating was a_pit 
or hole in the ground about two feet indepth. The 
bars were thin pieces of iron, strong enough to bear 
the weight of a man, if he stepped upon them of a 
Sunday. The spaces between were about three 
inches each way. One design of the entire appara- 
tus was to prevent animals from desecrating the 
churchyard with their unhallowed feet. If a sheep 
or a pig or such like took it into its head to explore 
the graves, he would be effectually hindered at the 
outset by finding his legs literally taken from him, 
for they would sink through the grating, and re- 
main there till some Christian set him free; or if 
the animal should struggle, he ran a great chance of 
getting off and leaving his legs behind.”—Vol. i. 
p. 315. 

[ have not heard of a contrivance of this 
sort having been in use in the British Isles. 

EDWARD PEACOCK. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


LonG - LIVED Famities. — The following 
should be recorded in ‘N. & Q.’ as an instance 
of three lives covering a very long space of 
time. Sir C. Matthew Goring, the grand- 
father of the Rev. J. Goring, of Wiston, 
Sussex, now alive and vigorous, was born in 
1703, the reign of Anne. He had a son 
Charles born in 1744, and his son, the Rev. 
John as above, was born in 1824. 

A short time ago, ¢.¢., till 1886, we had 
among us the Hon. Capt. Francis Maude, 
whose grandfather, Sir Robert Maude, was 
born in 1673, the reign of Charles LI. Q. 


Gaspak Guzman.—In an article on 
Endymion Porter in the current number 
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of Temple Bar the author refers to my/| refers (enter alia) to “every cancellation, 
life of Sir Walter Ralegh as his authority | clearance, settlement, acquittance, contango, 
for the statement that in 1603, at the| backwardation, waiver, privilege, ringing- 
age of sixteen, the third Count de Olivares} out, or other agreement or arrangement 
(Gaspar de Guzman) made an important | whereby any ‘options’ contract or whereby 
speech which changed the policy of Spain| any ‘futures’ contract shall be terminated 
towards the English succession. In the inter- | otherwise than by......delivery.” * 2 
est of historical accuracy I am anxious for an 
opportunity of recording the fact that nothing |“ Housty.”--Kingsley, in ‘Westward Ho,’ 
I have written bears out this reference. The | ch. xv., has :- 
speech in question, of which a summary will} “Lady Grenville......had a great opinion of Lucy’s 
shortly be published in my fourth volume of | medical skill, and always sent for her if one of the 
Spanish State Papers of Elizabeth, was made | children had a housty, i. e., sore-throat.” 
not by the Conde-Duque, but, in the Spanish} Can any reader of ‘N. & Q. inform us 
Council of State, by his father, the second | whether Aousty is known to be in use or to 
Count de Olivares, that arrogant ambassador | have been in use anywhere? As yet I know 
who cajoled and bullied Sixtus V. into! nothing whatever of it as a real word. Of 
promising vast sums to aid the Armada. course, it reminds one of hoose, hoast, and other 

Martin A. 8S. Hume. | words meaning a cough. 

J. A. H. Murray. 


Oucrics, Oxford. 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- WILLIAM DoppINGTON was elected from 
mation on family matters of only private interest | Westminster School to Trinity College, Cam- 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, | }yjq e,in 1574. I shall be glad to have any 
Tang in the answers may be addressed to particulars relating to him. G. F. R. B. 

Stags IN St. MARGARET'S CHURCHYARD, 
— read before the |p. 44, | would ask, Where is now the list of 
Accademia of that city @ paper -" Some) the gravestones made in 1881-2, under in- 
literary curiosities, one of w hich was a/| structions by the Rev. Dean Farrar; and 
pamphlet of twelve pages, being a poem on | could it not be printed? Also, Where is now 
the Battle of hg = or at Pisa ao the list of the gravestones made by a former 
Fr clerk or sexton (I think) of St. Margaret’s 
ard Nelsons Victory | over | the reneh | Church in the early part of this century ? 

Fleet | at | Abouquir. | Anidyl | by P.P. D.D. . C. Mason 

| Pisa | from the new Typographical Press | | 29 Emperor's Gate, 8.W. 
MDCCXCVIII. 

Prof. Teza observes that the poet appears| Musicat.—Where does “the opera tune” 
to be unknown, and the little book is | “Fair Dorinda, revenge,” &c., occur? Is it 
rare. He remarks that the D.D. points to | in any operatic version of ‘The Tempest’ by 
the writer being a theologian, lh we an| Dryden and Davenant and Lock? It is 
Evangelical minister. The poem begins:— | referred to in a play in 1707 as a popular 

Come here, my Muse, come, for a moment sing song. The same play mentions a dance tune 

Great NELSoN’s deeds, which, on the lofty wing |‘Sir Simon the King. What was this ; and 

Of loudest Famr swift borne, from ev’ry breast where can it be found ? Z. 

Ecstatic joy and wonder have exprest, &c. 
Can any correspondent throw light upon| CoverDaLe’s Biste or 1535.—In Harts- 
the poem or its author? B. W. Book of of 
“ : "hare | Cambridge ’ (1829), there is the following note 
ow ton.” Where | oa Coverdale Bible of 

1 ange be ll — : which is in the library of St. John’s College : 
about 1850-70, originate ? “Of the exceeding rarity of fect y 
J. A. H. Murray. mG OF Cony 
little need be said, since only the collections 

“ Rincinc-ovut.”—What is the exact mean- | of the Earl of Northampton and Mrs. Smith 
ing of this U.S. Stock Exchange term ? I find | of Dulwich, possess one.” I shall be obliged 
it in clause 7 of “A Bill regulating the Sale | if any one will inform me who Mrs. Smith, of 
of certain Agricultural Products, defining | Dulwich, was, what her collection consisted 
‘Options’ and ‘ Futures,’ and imposing Taxes | of, and what has become of her copy of 
theron and upon Dealers therein,” which Coverdale. W. Apis Wricxt. 
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Picture By Murimto.—At John Proctor 
Anderdon’s sale the first Duke of Wellington 


' charge of high treason in 1745 (see ‘ Letters 
of Horace Walpole,’ Cunningham's ed., vol. i. 


purchased a picture by Murillo, ‘La Vieja’ | p. 410; Gentleman's’ Magazine, 1745, p. 665). 


or ‘An Old Woman eating Porridge.’ Will 

any of your readers kindly give me informa- 

tion respecting this picture before it came 

into the possession of Mr. Anderdon, espe- 

cially respecting the date at which he bought 

it? EVELYN WELLINGTON. 
Apsley House. 


Dr. THompson, or Trintry CoLtecr, 
BRIDGE, AND A Victim.—By general consent 
the best-known sarcasm of this master of 
sarcastic phrase would be that usually quoted 
as “We are none of us infallible—not even 
the youngest of us.” The point on which I 
ask for information is, Of aa was it said ? 
Mr. J. G. Cotton Minchin, at p. 206 of a 
volume entitled ‘Old Harrow Days,’ states 
that “it is not generally known, but it is a 
fact,” that the phrase was “called forth” by 
Francis Maitland Balfour, who, at a meeting 
of the fellows of Trinity College, advocated a 
limitation of the Master’s power. The author 
of “ Collections and Recollections, by One who 
has Kept a Diary ” (p. 234) asserts with equal 
rashness that it was a “hit” at Mr. Balfour's 
brother, Gerald Balfour, the present Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. Clearly both these 
instructors of the public, though possibly 
young, cannot be accused of infallibility. 
Neither Mr. Minchin’s name nor that of 
the reputed author of the second work 
can be found in the list of Cambridge 
graduates. Had they been brought up 
in the social life of the University they 
would have learnt that the phrase was current 
there long before either of the brothers Bal- 
four had earned the distinction of being a 
fellow of Trinity. Of whom, then, was it 
said ? Rusticus iy URBE. 


Gorpon Famity.—Sir Christopher Seton 
married Christian, sister of Robert I. (Bruce), 
and had a son Sir Alexander Seton, who 
married Christian Cheyne, of Straloch, and 
was father of Margaret Seton, who married 
Alan de Wintoun, and had a son Sir William 
Seton. He married Katherine, daughter of 
Sir William St. Clair, of Herdmanston, and 
had a son Sir Alexander Seton, who married 
Elizabeth de Gordon, and was father of Sir 
Alexander Gordon, first Earl of Huntly. Is 
there a “royal descent” in any of these 


marriages ? A. CALDER. 
Exeter. 


_Count St. GerMain.—-Details required of 
Count St. Germain, arrested in London and 
committed to the Marshalsea Prison on a 


HELEN TOYNBEE. 
Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks. 


Mrs. Jonn Hunter.—Can any of your 
correspondents kindly tell me if a portrait 
has been published of Mrs. John Hunter, 
author of “ My mother bids me bind my hair,” 
&ec.? She was the wife of the celebrated Dr. 
John Hunter. ANDREWS. 

The Hull Press, Hull. 


Penny-FAarTHING StreEeT.—When I visited 
Salisbury, some forty-five years ago, the 
verger, a very intelligent man, in showing me 
over the cathedral, mentioned incidentally 
that when it was in course of construction 
the labourers only received one penny per 
day. A strike occurred for another far- 
thing, which they obtained, and in cele- 
bration thereof they had a jollification over 
it. He added, in corrobation of this, that 
a street adjoining the cathedral was still 
called Street. Is there such 
a street in existence in the vicinity ? 

Brutus. 


SrporNe’s WarterLoo Mopers. — Capt. 
Siborne made two models, representing two 
different periods in the battle of Waterloo. 
One of these is well known, and is to be seen 
at the United Service Museum, Whitehall. 
What ha become of the other? It was 
advertised in 1845 as being on view at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. It represented 
(so a little guide-book in my possession states) 
“the splendid charge between 1 and 2 o’clock 
by the British heavy cavalry under the 
i of Anglesey and by the British 
infantry under Sir Thomas Picton.” 


W. B. 


WELLINGTON AND Ney.—What is the autho- 
rity for Mr. Gladstone’s statement, reported 
by Lord Tollemache, that the Duke of Wel- 
lington was in favour of Marshal Ney being 
shot. We know that he did not think proper 
to interfere in the matter; but that is quite 
another thing. E. F. D. C. 


* TeLecraPH.’—As the title of a paper this 
word was used in 1795. It is described by 
John Taylor in his ‘Records, 1832, as an 
obscure evening paper. It was edited by an 
Irishman el McDonnell, and seems to 
have pandered overmuch to the public want 

Encravine.—The other day one of m 
friends found in a country house in the south 
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of England an engraving, about twenty b 

thirty inches in of Cromwell’s Parlie. 
ment ; it had neither printer's nor publisher's 
name to indicate its origin. I shall feel 
obliged if any of your ers can inform me 
where the origina pons can be found, and 
also the name of the printer or publisher of 
the engraving, as I am anxious to procure a 
copy. Hoss. 


THomAs Moprstey, Dean or CHESTER.-- 
Information is desired respecting Thomas 
Modesley, Madesley, or Maudesley, Dean of 
Chester, 1580-89. F. SANDERs, MA, F.S.A. 

Hoylake Vicarage, Cheshire. 


A “Writtne Enerne.”—In the selection 
from the Athenian Oracle, edited by the late 
John Underhill, and issued in the “Scott 
Library,” there are given, in an appendix, a 
few specimen advertisements from the Athe- 
nian Mercury. Among these is the following 
(p. 258) :— 

“The Writing Engine, for taking several copies 
of the same thing at once, invented by Mr. Geo. 
Ridpath, being now brought to perfection by the 
assistance of Mr. Alexander Urwin, Clock-maker in 
St. Martin’s Lane, over against the Church, such as 
have occasion for any of the said Engines may see 
the same at Mr. George Ridpath’s, at the Blue Ball 
in Little Newport Street, near Leicester-Fields, and 
be accommodated, according to agreement, with 
Engines for 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6 copies.” 

Was this “ Engine” of the nature of a type- 
writer or a copying-press? Is anything more 
known of it, or of George Ridpath? I shall 
be very glad of any further information. 

G. L. APPERsoN. 


Krna’s Lanciey Priory, Herts.—Has any 
separate history of this Dominican priory 
been published ; or in what works can I find 
most information about the priors, who were 
governors or supervisors of Dartford priory 
in Kent, the prioress of which house was 
ene of Elmeston rectory in this — 
‘ings Langley Priory owned land in_ the 
adjoining parish of Preston next Wingham, 
from 1387 to 1538. ArtuurR Hussey. 

Wingham, Kent. 


CarpDINAL Rosst.—Is it known how Car- 
dinals Rossi and Jules de Médicis offended 
Raphael, so that he placed them amongst the 
condemned in his picture of the ‘ Last Judg- 
ment’? YDOLTOREE. 


Master.—Can ~e one give me a pedi- 
of Margaret Master, wife of George 


yng, first Viscount Torrington. Her family 
are described as of East Langdon, Kent. 
HARP#LETE. 


Beplics, 
COLONEL WALL 
S. i, 508.) 

This officer appeared in two well-known cases. 
In Wall v. Macnamara the plaintiff brought 
an action against the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Senegambia for confining him nine months 
in an African prison. The imprisonment 
itself was legal, but it was attended by such 
barbarity that the jury found a verdict for 
the plaintiff with 1,000/. damages. In course 
of time Capt. Wall became Lieutenant- 
Governor of Senegambia, and committed a 
crime which was similar in nature to the 
very offence for which he had himself re- 
covered damages. The crime was the murder 
of a sergeant of the African Corps by inflicting 
on him 800 lashes with such cruelty as to 
cause his death (28 Howell’s ‘State Trials,’ 
51). The legal aspect of these two cases is 
discussed in the ‘Manual of Military Law’ 
(War Office, 1894), pp. 194-5 and 206-8. The 
story of Wall’s trial has been so often told 
that it need hardly be repeated. For in- 
stance, in Jackson's ‘Newgate Calendar’ 
forty-two pages are devoted to “The inter- 
esting trial of Joseph Wall, Esq., late Governor 
of Goree, at the Old Bailey, for the wilful 
murder of Benjamin Armstrong, 10 July, 
1782, with authentic particulars of his family, 
and behaviour previous to his execution, 
28 January, 1802, twenty years after the com- 
mission of the crime.” The narrative is em- 
bellished by three engravings: “The cruelty 
of Governor Wall at Goree,” “Governor Wall 
contemplating on his unhappy fate in the 
condemn’d cell,” and “The execution of 
Governor Wall.” It was politically a 
that Wall should suffer death, otherwise 
it appears not improbable that he would have 
received a pardon. Just before his trial a 
batch of seamen had been executed for 
mutiny by order of a naval court-martial. 
Popular feeling became excited, and it seems 
to have been considered necessary to vin- 
dicate the impartiality of the law, lest it 
should be said that there was one code for 
the officer and another for the man. Wall 
was hanged at Tyburn. GUALTERULUS. 


According to the Editor’s reply to an in- 

uiry made thirty-three years ago, Col. Joseph 
Wall was the son of a farmer at Abbeyleix, 
in Queen’s County, Ireland. He entered the 
army about 1760, and was at the taking 
of Havannah. He afterwards obtained a 
command in the service of the East India 
Company, and proceeded to Bombay. He 
subsequently accepted the unenvied post of 
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Governor of Goree, a fortress garrisoned by in-law: Angell Foulke, married to Edward 


desperadoes, picked from convicts in gaols 
and military prisons. On 10 July, 1782, he 
ordered Serjeant Benjamin Armstrong to 
receive 800 lashes (offence not stated). On 
Col. Wall’s arrival in England he was tried 
at the Old Bailey, 20 January, 1802, under 
33 Henry VIIL., c. 23, was convicted of the 
wilful murder of Benjamin Armstrong, and 
was executed on the 28th of the same month. 
His trial is in print as a separate pamphlet, 
8vo., 1802. See also ‘Annual Register,’ xliv. 
560-8 ; Gentleman’s Magazine, \xxii. (i.) 81 ; 
“N. & Q.,’ viii. 438, 450 ; 6% S. viii. 208. 

EverarD Home CoLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Governor Wall was a native of Dublin. 
But his execution. was at the Old Bailey, 
London, in 1802, for the murder of Sergeant 
Benjamin Armstrong in the island of Goree 
by the infliction of 800 lashes with a rope, on 
10 July, 1782. He came to England in 1784, 
when he escaped from his arrest. He came 
hack in October, 1801, to give himself up for 
trial. This took place by a special commission 
in January. His plea of the mutinous con- 
duct of his men failed in want of evidence. 
The execution took place on the 28th of the 
month. Ep. F.S.A. 


This cause célébre is most fully treated in 
G. Lathom Browne’s ‘State Trials in the 
Nineteenth Century,’ a review of which in 
the Edinburgh Review for January, 1883 
(vol. clvii. pp. 83 sgq.), contains an abstract of 
the case. Detailed reports of the trial and 
execution appear in the Huropean Magazine 


(vol. xli. pp. 74, 154), and there are brief | 


accounts in the Gentleman’s Magazine (1802, 

= i. p. 81) and the ‘Georgian Era’ (ii. 466). 

Vall was tried at the Old Bailey, not in 

Dublin, and executed outside Newgate gaol 
at the date stated by the editor of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
F. ApAMs. 

1064, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Waker Famity (Irtsn) iv. 108 ; 8t 
8. ii. 298, 373, 457).— In supplement to previous 
notes let me_ state the 
Lieut.-Col. Walker, who was married to Anne 
Chamberlain, granddaughter of Sir Hugh 
Myddleton, Bart., was related to Sir Edward 
Walker, Garter King, and descended from an 
ancient family in Leicestershire. Col. Walker’s 
sixth son, John Walker, of Gurteen, Queen’s 
County, armiger, married to Anne Digby, 


oe of Col. Digby Foulke, of the College, 
a 


rd, 


ell, daughter of Sir Boyle 


Yough 
as, co. Cork, had two sisters- 


by An 
Mayna 


Currig 


Denny, Esq., M.P., 1695, son of Barry Denny, 
M.P., and great-grandson of Sir Edward 
Denny, by Ruth, a of Sir Thomas 
Roper, Lord Viscount Baltinglas, and Mary 
Foulke, married to the Rev. Richard Davies, 
son of the Very Rev. Roland Davies, Dean of 
Cork, by Elizabeth Stannard, great-grand- 
daughter of Richard Boyle, Archbishop of 
Tuam. Their daughter Martha married 
Henry White, Esq., of Bantry, grandfather of 
Richard, first Earl of Bantry, and great- 
randfather of Lady Ardilaun and_ Lady 
errers. The nephew of Anne Digby Foulke, 
née Maynard, William Maynard, of Curriglas, 
M.P., 1734, married Henrietta, daughter of 
second Baron Wandesford and Viscount 
Castlecomer, by Elizabeth, daughter of 
George Montague, of Horton, and aunt of 
George, Earl of Halifax. Col. Digby Foulke 
above named was kinsman of Richard Boyle, 


Earl of Cork, and of the Lords Dungarvan, 
Orrery, and Shannon, and was agent of their 
estates in Ireland. He was brother of Sir 
Francis Foulke, Knt., a distinguished soldier 
in the Parliamentary wars, and cousin of Col. 
John Foulke, whose arms, Vert, a flower-de 
luce arg., differenced with a mullet in a 
crescent, are registered in the Heralds’ Office, 
Dublin Castle, with a copious pedigree of the 
Foulkes of Brewood and Gouston, Stafford- 
shire, comprising some twenty 


Tampon (9 ii. 28).—According to 
Rozan (‘ Petites Ignorances de Conversation,’ 
1887, p. 322) :— 

“Ce mot est ’onomatopée du bruit du tambour 
battant la marche des Suisses. Les Francais, tou- 
jours prodigues de sobriquets, ont été frappés de ce 
beuit qui annoncait la présence ou larrivée des 
Suisses, et en maniére de dérision ils les ont appelés 
comme ils les entendaient, c’est-a-dire Colintampon. 
On fait dater ce surnom de la victoire de Marignan. 
Crest a cette victoire qu’il faut sans doute rapporter 
aussi l’expression proverbiale, car l’occasion était 
belle pour nos soldats de faire fi des Suisses et de 
dire : Je m’en moque comme de 
Colintampon.” 


The name is printed also as one word in 


following items. | 


* Ducatiana,’ 1738, p. 486. 

But Colin was the by-name for a Swiss 
long before the battle of Marignan, as 
appears from a_ passage in Coquillart’s 
& Broitz Nouveaulx,’ composed about 1481 
| (‘ Euvres,’ ed. Héricault, 1857, i. 46-7) :— 
Chascun en lit une lecon ; 

Tantost vela Colin le Suysse 
Qui en va faire une chanson ; 
Quelque tabourin ou bourdon 
En orra, peult estre, le bruyt ; 
C’est pour dancer ung tourdion 
Et faire une aubade de nuyt. 


* 
| | 
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On which the editor observes :— 

“Colin paroit étre le sobriquet que les Francois 
donnoient aux Suisses. appeloit colin-tampon 
le tambour d’abord, puis le son, le jeu propre au 
tambour des Suisses.” 

And there is a further allusion to the 
drum-beating of the Swiss in the same poet’s 

Blason’ (zbid., ii. 172) :— 

Les Suysses dancent leurs morisques 

A tout leurs tabourins sonnans. 
The ascription of the term to the date of 
Marignan (1515) is, therefore, questionable. 
There is, however, no doubt about its onoma- 
topoetic origin ; for Pasquier thus affirms it 
in his ‘ Recherches de la France’ (viii. 6) :— 

*Ainsi le palalalalan a emprunté ce nom du 
tambour des Francais; ainsi le colin tampon de 
celui des Suisses.” 

In connexion herewith there is an amusing 
anecdote of Madame de Pompadour, which 
the curious may read in Larousse’s ‘Grand 
Dictionnaire,’ art. ‘ Colin-tampon.’ 

F. ApDAMs. 

1064, Albany Road, Camberwell. 

Mr. W. A. Wheeler, M.A., in his ‘ Diction- 
ary of the Noted Names of Fiction, says of 
this national nickname for the Swiss that it 
is “a reproachful sobriquet, said to have 
been anciently given to the Swiss and to 
represent the sound of their drums.” 

C. P. Hace. 


Tue Krno’s Stone at Fioppen (9 §. i. 
ew rough upright column of basalt 
at Westfield, in Branxton, co. Northumber- 
land, was put there as a memorial of the 
victory of Flodden, and does not mark the 
exact spot where James LY. fell. Some 
writers doubt the truth of his being slain in 
this battle. Joun RADCLIFFE. 


SCAFFOLDING IN GERMANY (8% S. xii. 509 ; 
9 S. i. 72, 170).—It is a common custom in 
this part of Australia (South Australia) for 
builders to place either the bough of a tree 
or a flag on the top of a new building the 
day the roof is completed. BooBoorowrr. 


PeRsoNATE = Resounp (9 §S. i. 388).— 
Both Latham and Annandale give as an 
obsolete meaning “to celebrate loudly,” with 
a reference to Milton, ‘Par. Reg., iv. 341. 
Cf. Virgil’s use of personat, ‘AEn.,’ i. 741, where 
see Conington’s note. 

C. Lawrence Foro, B.A. 

Bath. 


“ HORSE-SENSE” (9 S. i. 487 ; ii. 32).—This 
term is included asan American slang term in 
Messrs. Farmer and Henley’s ‘Slang and its 
Analogues.’ It meanssoundand practical judg- 
ment. An excerpt from Lippincott’s Maga- 


zine, March, 1893, p. 260, is given: “A round 

bullet head, not very full of brain, yet re- 
uted to be fairly stocked with what is termed 
hor'se-sense.” C. P. Harz. 


“THE MAN IN THE STREET” (9 S. ii. 7).— 
The locus classicus for this phrase, now such 
a favourite with news r writers, is in 
Emerson’s ‘Conduct of Lite—Worship’:— 

“Certain patriots in England devoted themselves 
for years to creating a public opinion that should 
break down the corn-laws and establish free trade. 
‘Well,’ says the man in the street, ‘Cobden got a 
stipend out of it.’” 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Rogpert Burton’s ACQUAINTANCE WITH 
Writers 8. ii. 1).—In connexion 
with Mr. Curry’s interesting note on this sub- 
ject it may be well to preserve the following 
in ‘N. & I cut it, some time ago, 

rom a second-hand book catalogue, but with 

reprehensible carelessness neglected to affix 
to it the name of the issuer or the date. It 
was appended to an advertisement of the 
1676 edition of the ‘Anatomy of Melan- 
choly ’:— 

“Mr. W. B. Rye, late of the B.M., has pointed 
out an interesting fact in connexion with the second 
and later editions, namely, that while the first 
edition contains not a single evidence that the 
author was acquainted with Shakespere’s works, 
the latter ones contain numerous quotations which 
show that he had read them thoroughly.” 

Robert Burton left his books, or some of 
them, to the Bodleian Library. A MS. cata- 
logue exists which I examined many years 
ago. I do not remember if there are any 
Shakes res in it. The press-mark is “ Seld. 
Arch. B, Supra 80 MS.” CorNUB. 


Ducuess oF Kenpat (9 §. ii. 69).—Ermen- 
arde Melusina, Baroness vonderSchulenberg, 
daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, Baron vonder 
Schulenberg, had two daughters by George L., 
viz., Petronille Melusine, Countess of Wal- 
singham, who married Philip, Earl of Chester- 
field, and Margaret Gertrude, who became the 
wife of Count von Lippe. See the ‘Complete 
Peerage,’ vol. x. pp. 341-2. G. F. R. B. 


Warraker’s NavaL MILITARY 
Directory (9 i. 500).—Referring to your 
reviewer's remarks, it is worth while to point 
out that although, as he says, Francis would 
not have been called Emperor of Germany 
in 1794, the title Emperor of Austria would 
have been inapplicable, for this was not 
assumed until 1805-6. See Mr. Bryce’s‘ Holy 
Roman Empire.’ 

Epwarp H. Marsa, M.A. 
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Spape Gurvra, 1796 §. ii. 67),—Accord- 
ing to Mr. R. L. Kenyon’s ‘Gold Coins of 
England’ (1884), p. 195, the British Museum 
does not possess a guinea of this ae a2 


ANGEL AND LonDON as SurNaAMEs S. ii. 
44).— Angels are habitants of Norton St. 
Philip, Bath ; and within the last twenty years 
a clergyman named London was head master 
of Pocklington School, Yorkshire. 

St. SwITHIN. 


Tue Stanpine (9 8. i. 386, 472 ; ii. 
53).—Great is the virtue of type! Not till it 
a og in print did I notice the absurd 
blunder in my note at the last reference. It 
is, of course, the yolk that rises, the white that 
sinks, in the egg. And it is not necessary to 
break the yolk to make the egg stand: the 
displacement of the air-bubble is sufficient. 
I have never seen an egg stand on its small 
end, C. B. 


Caxon: Caxin §. ii. 26).—Halliwell, 
in his ‘ Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial 
fords,’ says that caxvon means a worn-out 


wit. 
‘harles Lamb wrote :—- 

“He had two wigs, both pedantic, but of different 
omen. The one serene, smiling, fresh powdered, 
betokening a mild day. The other, an old, dis- 
coloured, unkempt, angry caxon, denoting frequent 
and bloody execution.” 

Anstey, the author of the ‘New Bath 
Guide,’ published in 1776, ridiculed in ‘The 
Election Ball’ the mode in which a country 


girl supplied herself with oneof those fashion- ’ 


able monstrosities, a modern headdress :— 

With presence of mind flying up to the garret, 

Brought down my old wig, that’s as red as a carrot, 

And to it she went, dear, ingenious sweet soul, 

Drawing up the old caul'till it fitted her poll. 

Then with dripping and flour did so baste it and 
frizzle, 

The hair all became of a beautiful grizzle ; 

Those curls, which a barber would view with 
despair, 

She did coax, twist, and twine with such skill and 
such care, 

With combs, pins, and paste make such frequent 
attacks on, 

She triumph’d at length, and subdu’d the o/d cazon ; 

Which done, she the front in a cushion did wrap, 

Till the foretop stood up like a grenadier’s cap. 


The italics are mine. Does not the term 
apply to an old wig of any description ? 
EverarD Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“CQOME, LASSES AND LADS, GET LEAVE OF 
YouR DADs” (9 §. ii. 68).—Nothing is known 
of the author of these words. They are to 
be found in many ballad collections. In his 


‘Popular Music’ Chappell gives seven ve 
the first six from Westtninster 
1672, and the last from a later collection. 
They are obviously words capable of varied 
handling. Nothing is known about the music, 
either, beyond the fact that the present tune 
is not that originally used. Chappell prints 
both, and the early one (probably “the first 
Figure-dance at Mr. Young’s Ball, in May, 
1671”) was employed in ‘Pills to Purge 
Melancholy. Mr. JonarHan Bovucurer 
rightly regrets that the song cannot be 
traced ; but he should console himself by the 
thought that ‘The Leather Bottél’ and * Bar- 
bara Allen,’ better and older tunes both, are 
in no better plight. GEorRGE MARSHALL, 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


Dr. Jounson’s RESIDENCE IN Bott Court, 
FLeet Street (9 §. i. 506 ; ii. 71).—The long, 
original, and important communication on 
this subject in ‘N. & Q., 1* S. v. 232, ought 
to be pointed out. we 

“WuitsuL” or “WuHITESOWLE” (9 ii. 
68).—See 7 8. xi. 506; xii. 108, 233, 277, 374, 
449 ; i. 55. Cc. C. B. 


SHEPHERD'’s CueEss §. ii. 8).—I should 
imagine this to be the same as nine men’s 
morris, which is a substantial kind of tit-tat- 
to (ante, p. 26). Sr. SwItHrn. 


This explains the words of one of the school- 
children’s singing games here which < tte 
puzzled me—only they have it “shepherd’s 
cross” (see ‘ Berkshire School Games’ in the 
Antiquary). E. E. Tuoyrts. 

Sulhampstead, Berks. 


Farrnorne’s Map or Lonpon (9* 8. i. 409 
491, 517).—This appears to have been sur- 
veyed and by Richard Newcourt. 
Is there any valid reason why his claims are 
now eliminated ? A. H. 


Fotk-LorE (9 §. i. 488)—The fear of 
being charged with burglary can hardly be 
called “folk-lore.” The coincident informa- 
tion with respect to Belgian labour in France 
is interesting. In February, 1893, I noticed 
at the P.L.M. station, Paris, a number of 
men with bags of linen, dress, or apron stuff, 
and with implements shaped like a sickle, 
without an edge, but with a sharp point 
which was guarded with a cork. Some 
distance down the line they got out ; and I 
then asked a porter what they were. He 
told me they were Belgians who came to 
work on the sugar-beet farms. 

Tuomas J. JEAKEs. 

Tower House, New Hampton. 
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Orpest Partsh Reotster (8 8, xi. 108, 
215; 9" §, ii, 35).—I should like to know upon 
what authority C. H. C, states that the 
register of Alfriston dates from 1512, Has 
he seen it? The Parish Register Return gives 
the date of its commencement as 1538, which 
is much more likely. One is constantly being 
told of the existence of registers of an earlier 
date than 1538, but so far as my experience 
es the story breaks down on proper inquiry 

ing made, and with the exception of the 
three known to begin in 1528 I decline to 
believe in the existence of any of earlier date 
till I have personally inspected them. Of the 
three wash be in in 1528 I can speak from 
personal knowledge: they are Elsworth in 
Cambridgeshire, and Perlethorpe and Car- 
burton, lries in the of Edwin- 
stowe, in Nottinghamshire. The last two, 
having been printed, require no remark. The 
Elsworth register, which, with the exception 
of the heading, appears to be a contemporary 
document, has not been printed, so I give its 
commencement :— 

Elsworth booke of Baptzinge 
mariages & buirialls according 
to the law made at the parla- 
ment a® 1597.* 
Baptizatorw’ 
Elena Holmes filia Patricij 
A’ 108 {Holme baptizata 6 die octob. 
a® d’ni 1528. 
There are only three entries of baptisms for 
this year ; then comes 
Con’ubiorw’ catalog* 1529. 
The burial entries do not begin till 1539. 

With regard to Alfriston, a reference to 
British Museum Add. MS. 5697, 302, may 
possibly throw some light on its commence- 
ment. I am writing away from London, so 
cannot refer to it myself. 

Georce W. MARSHALL, 
Rouge Croix and Librarian of Registers 
in the College of Arms. 


“ANOTHER sTORY” (9% §. i. 349, 417).—At 
the last reference you ask if this is to be 
found in Lucian. I have not access to Lucian 
in the original. In Dr. Francklin’s translation, 
vol. i. p. 30 (London, Cadell, 1781), I find :— 

“Tf at any time I seem to fail, you are to suppose 
the ne itself much better, and that, when the 
poet made it, it was quite another affair; if you 
should hiss me, I assure you I shall not be angry.” 
Perhaps this may be the passage you are in 
quest of. R. M. Spence, D.D. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


* This heading must be of later date, as it refers 
to the Constitution of 39 Elizabeth. 


“Sapte (9% §, i, 445)—As has 


n pointed out in the note, this expression 
was borrowed from Milton, and Mallet did 
not trouble himself to ascertain whether 

ple were buried in sable shrouds or not. 

he reference to woollen shrouds calls to 
mind Pope’s lines :— 

Odious ! in woollen! *twould a saint provoke,” 

Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke. 

In ‘Much Ado about Nothing’ Beatrice 
says: “I could not endure a husband with a 
beard on his face ; I had rather lie in the 
woollen.” Thereupon Steevens weakly re- 
marks: “I suppose she means between 
blankets, without sheets.” But the above 
lines of Pope show her meaning. She means 
that she would rather be dead, corpses being 
wrapped in woollen. E. YARDLEY. 


In ‘Curious Church Customs’ (W. Andrews, 
1895) is an article on ‘Burial Customs,’ by 
England Howlett, F.S.A. Thence I cull the 
following paragraph :— 

“Burial in armour was not at all uncommon in 
the Middle Ages, and was considered a most honour- 
able form of burial. Sir Walter Scott, in ‘The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel,’ thus refers to it :— 

Seem’d all on fire that chapel proud, 
Where Roslin’s chiefs uncoffin’d lie, 
Each baron, for a sable shroud, 
Sheathed in his iron panoply.” 
JoHN T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 

There is a modern instance in the Ghost’s 
cong in the second act of ‘Ruddigore,’ by 
W. 5. Gilbert :— 

And inky clouds, 

Like funeral shrouds, 

Sail over the midnight sky. 

Thou sable cloth and cover of my joys, 
I lift thee up and thus I meet with death. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, ‘ Knight of the 

Burning Pestle,’ IV. iv. 
Joun Hess. 

Canonbury, N. 

Perhaps the following stanza from ‘The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel’ (canto vi.) may 
be an illustration :— 

Seem’d all on fire that chapel proud, 
Where Roslin’s chiefs uncoffin’d lie, 
Each baron, for a sable shroud, 
Sheathed in his iron panoply. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

This term need not be taken literally as 
“black,” but figuratively, as “sad, dismal, 
mournful.” See dictionaries with —— 


LEXICON TO THE SEPTUAGINT (9" 8. ii. 68). 
—*Novus Thesaurus Philologico - Criticus, 
sive Lexicon in LXX. et reliquos Interpretes 
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Grecos, ac Scriptores Apocryphos Veteris 
Testamenti ; t Bielium et alios viros 
doctos congessit et edidit Johannes Friederi- 
cus Schleusner.” Lipsis, 1820-21, in five parts 
or volumes, 8vo. Glasgue et Londini, 1822, in 
three thick volumes, 8vo. In the last edition 
many typographical errors in the former are 
corrected and English renderings are given 
of Schleusner’s German translations. 
R. M. Spence, D.D. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


The first complete lexiconof the Septuagint 
is, I think, that of J. C. Biel, Hag. Com., 
1779-80, in three octavo volumes. An im- 

rovement upon this as its basis is the 
exicon of J. F. Schleusner, Lips., 1820, or 
Glasgow and London in two volumes, 1822. 

Ep. MaRsHALL. 


Rosert Ferousson (9 i. 186).— The 
inscription on the stone in Canongate Kirk- 
yard, Edinburgh, placed by Burns over 

‘ergusson’s grave, is as follows :— 

Here lies Robert Fergusson, poet, 
born 5 Sept., 1751, and died 16 Oct., 1774. 
No pageant bearings here nor pompous lay, 
No storied urn nor animated bust, 
This simple stone directs old Scotia’s way 
To pour her sorrows o'er her poet’s dust. 
From which it will be seen that the poet at 
his death had only just completed his twenty- 
third year. 

Burns's appreciation of Fergusson may be 
gathered from the opening sentence of his 
letter to the bailies of Canongate requesting 
permission to place a stone over Fergusson’s 
grave, which runs :— 

“*T am sorry to be told that the remains of Robert 
Fergusson, the so justly celebrated poet, a man 
whose talent for ages to come will do honour to our 
Caledonian name, lie in your churchyard among the 
ignoble dead, unnoticed and Some 
memorial to direct the steps of the lovers of 
Scottish song, when they wish to shed a tear over 
the ‘ narrow house’ of the bard who is no more, is 
surely a tribute due to Fergusson’s memory.”— 
* Book of Burns,’ p. 143. 

A letter from Burns to Peter Hill, dated 
Dumfries, Feb. 5, 1792, enclosing 6/. 1s., and 
authorizing him to pay to Mr. Robert Burn, 
architect, the designer and builder of the 
Nelson monument on Calton Hill, Edinburgh, 
“for erecting the stone over peor Fergusson,” 
was sold at the sale of the late Mr. A. C. 
Lamb’s library and autographs on 7 February 
las’ for 30/. 9s. Joun Hess. 

Canonbury, N. 


Farquuar’s ‘Beaux’ Srratacem’ (9 


ii. 87).—The ‘Beaux’ Stratagem’ was very 
carefully revived by the late Miss Litton, at 


rium, Westminster), on Monday, 22 September, 
1879. The characters were cast as follows: 
Lady Bountiful, Mrs. Stirling ; Mrs. Sullen, 
Miss Litton ; Dorinda, Miss Meyrick ; Cherry, 
Miss Carlotta Addison; Gipsy, Miss Pas- 
singer ; Aimwell, Mr. Edgar; Sir Charles 
Freeman, Mr. Denny; Archer, Mr. William 
Farren; Sullen, Mr. Ryder; Foigard, Mr. 
Bannister ; Boniface, Mr. Everill ; Hounslow, 
Mr. Bunch ; Bagshot, Mr. Leitch ; Gibbet, 
Mr. Kyrle Bellew ; Scrub, Mr. Lionel Brough. 
The old comedy was fitted on this occasion 
with a new Prologue (spoken by Mrs. Stirling) 
and Epilogue, from the clever pen of Mr. 
Clement Scott. WILLIAMS. 
10, Old Burlington Street. 


“Horse Guarps” (9 §. ii. 7).—“1691, 
April 16. Anorderis fixed on the Horse Guards’ 
door by Whitehall, that no suspected person be 
| permitted to walk in St. James’s Park ; and 
| that several private doors into it should be 
shut up” (Ewald’s ‘Paper and Parchment 

Historical Sketches,’ p. 186, s. v. ‘ Leaves from 
an Old Diary’). H. ANDREWS. 


Source oF WantTED (9 §. i. 
249, 416).—“In writing, in criticism, and in 
life — in all these, first impressions are to 
be preserved.” In reading some remarks of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds more than fifty years 
ago, I took a note of these words. I should 
be obliged if any of your readers would tell 
me where they are to be found. D. R. 

Oxford. 


“ Kirry-Witcnes” (9% i. 388).— For 
“kitties” see Ramsay’s ‘Christ’s Kirk on the 
Green,’ Canto I. (supposed to have been the 
composition of James I. of Scotland, who 
died in 1437), v. 1. 1. 7. “There came out 
kitties washen clean,” who, in v. 2, 1. 2, are 
spoken of as 

Thir lasses light o’ laits ; 
with the note, “Light or wanton in their 
manners.” I presume sitty=kitten. Cf. “A 
Welsh bitch makes a Cheshire cat, and a 
Cheshire cat makes a Lancashire witch,” 
which describes the harlot’s progress in the 
factory towns. THomas J. JEAKES. 

Tower House, New Hampton. 


The Rev. A. Smythe Palmer in his ‘ Folk- 
Etymology’ says a kitty-witch is a Norfolk 
word for a cockchafer, from the A.-S. 
wicga, seen also in ear-wig, and refers to the 
Philological Society’s 7'’ransactions, 1858, p. 103 
Halliwell in his ‘Dictionary of Provincial 
Words’ gives as a meaning “a kind of small 
crab, a species of sea-fowl, a female spectre.” 

Everard Home CoLeman. 


the Imperial Theatre (attached to the Aqua- 


71, Brecknock Road. 
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Tae Heap or tHe DecaprrateD DUKE oF 
Surro.k (9 S. i. 508 ; ii. 56).—At the latter 
reference Miss PoLLarp states that it is my 
“ present attitude” which prevents the amal- 

amation of Holy Trinity Church with St. 

tolph’s, Aldgate, taking place. This is a 
little mistake on her part, for it is the Rev. 
R. H. Hadden, the vicar of St. Botolph’s, who 
stands in the way of “the Order in Council” 
being carried out. 

In my new work ‘Six Hundred Years,’ of 
which I enclose a few particulars, every pos- 
sible information will = found in reference 
to the church, ranging from 1293 to 1893. 
Many wrong impressions are also there 
away. SAMUEL KInns. 


THe Porter’s Lopce (8 §. xii. 507; 9% 
S. i. 112, 198).—Thus Mistress Lilias Brad- 
bourne, the waiting-woman on the Lady of 
Avenel, with reference to Roland Greeme :— 

“** Nay, chide him not, Lilias,’ said the Lady of 
Avenel, ‘for beshrew me, but I think he comes_of 

ntle blood—see how it musters in his face at your 
injurious reproof.’ 

** Had I mywill, madam,’ answered Lilias, ‘a good 
birchen wand should make his colour muster to 
better purpose still.’”—‘ The Abbot,’ chap. iii. 

In chap. vi. of the same work a proverb is 
used which I have long been in quest of. 
Master Wingate, the steward at Avenel 
Castle, observes :— 

** And for Roland Graeme, though he may be a good 
riddance in the main, yet what says the very sooth 
proverb, ‘Seldom comes a better’ ?” 

JouNn Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Hucu Awpezey (9 §. i. 185).—A claim to 
noble descent has been put forward on behalf 
of this miser—may I not add usurer? Can 
the details be submitted to ‘N. & nai . 


“So PLEASED” (9% §. i. 188, 315).—It does 
not seem to have been noticed that there 
was a similar use in Latin of so for very, as 
in the phrases “non ita pridem” for “not 
very long ago” and “non ita multo post” 
for “not very long after.” 

Avex. LEEPER. 

Trinity College, Melbourne. 


SAMUEL WILDERSPIN (8" §. xii. 387 ; 9° S. 
i. 270, 332.)—Mr. Bartley, in ‘The Schools for 
the People,’ 108, repeats the statement about 
Robert Owen made by Lord Brougham. On 
the same authority it is added that “ Mr. 
Buchanan shortly afterwards started the 
school at Brewer’s Green, Westminster,” “the 
first complete infant school in the world.” 

Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 


Hastings, 


“Factnc THE Music” (8 8. ix. 168, 272, 
477 ; x. 226, 306, 403).—I have just come across 
another explanation —or rather two, for there 
is an alternative—of this phrase. In Mr. W.S. 
Walsh’s ‘ Handy-book of Literary Curiosities’ 
(London, 1894), is the following :— 

** Face the music, a proverbial phrase, probably 
derived from the stage, where it is used by actors in 
the green-room when preparing to goon the boards to 
literally face the music. Another explanation 
traces it to militia-muster, where every man is 
expected to appear fully equipped and armed, when 
in rank and file, facing the music.” 

Mr. Walsh is an American writer. It will 
be observed that the expression is the same 
as that used by Stevenson in ‘The Ebb Tide,’ 
a quotation from which, wherein the phrase 
is used, being printed at the last reference. 
C. P. Have. 


“ ResTorRE THE Heprarcuy ” (8 §. xii. 447, 
516).—In a recent number of ‘N. & Q.’ the 

uestion was asked, “ Who was the author of 
the saying, ‘Restore the Heptarchy’”? The 
Right Hon. Richard Lalor Shiel, M.P., was 
the author. He made use of the expression 
in a speech in the House of Commons, 
19 May, 1843, on the Irish Arms Bill. He 
said :— 

“Repeal the Union—restore the Heptarchy. 
Thus exclaimed George Canning, and stamped on 
the floor of this house as he gave utterance to a 
a = in absurdity, which has been often 
cited. But that exclamation may be turned to an 
account different from that to which it is applied. 
Restore the Heptarchy—repeal the Union.” 

SaMUEL Ricuarpson, B.A., B.L. 

Clontarf, co. Dublin, Ireland. 


“Crex” (9° S. i. 67, 117).—Here in Warwick- 
shire we have a similar word, ker, a name 
given in general to all those umbelliferous 
plants with white flowers, so common in 
ditches and hedgerows and waste places, and 
if seen in the meadows, as much a sign of 
neglect now as in Shakespeare’s time :— 

The even mead, that erst brought sweetly forth 

The freckled cowslip, burnet, and green clover. 

Wanting the scythe, all uncorrected, rank, 

Conceives by idienews, and nothing teems 

But hateful docks, rough thistles, kecksies, burs, 

Losing both beauty and utility. 

‘Henry V.’ V. ii. 
Ben WALKER. 
Langstone, Erdington. 


A fair-sized round, yellowish plum, only 
fully ripe in November, is known in Derby- 
shire as the “‘ winter crack.” They are called 
“cracks” because with the first frosts the 
fruit cracks on one side, being then fully ripe, 

Tuos. RATCLIFFE, 


Worksop. 
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Lonpon PENTONVILLE (8 §. 
x. 174, 246, 520).— There is still a turning 
called Hermes Hill, nearly continuing Hermes 
Street northward; and I fancy Dr. De 
Vanlangin’s house is standing complete, only 
divided into smaller ones. It faces west, 
with windows quite in the style of 1750. 
Some high board schools shut out S ag: 


THe Bacon Fairy (8 §. xii. 147; 9% 8S. 
i. 435).—It appears Du Bartas wrote the name 
“ Baccon ”; it varied considerably in ancient 
documents, even reaching Bacoun, nor have 
we any valid authority for its origin. I 
would suggest a corruption of Bacton, a 
place-name in Norfolk. The original Bacons 
claimed relationship to the Glanvilles, and 
their foundation of Bromholm Abbey (1113), 
is described as in Bacton parish. A. HALL. 

13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


“Two is company” (8 §. xii. 268).—The 
phrase “Two’s company and three’s trum- 
pery ” is cited in the Oxford dictionary as a 
proverb or proverbial saying, s. v. ‘Company,’ 
1, d. The authority given is “Mrs. Parr, 
* Adam and Eve,’ ix. 124” ; date 1880. 

James D. 


Dotor As A CuristiAN Name (8 §. xi. 
388, 473).—The following extracts from the 
Barnstaple parish register respecting a pre- 
decessor of mine in the head mastership of the 
Barnstaple Grammar School, seems to me to 
support the conjecture of F. J. P. that the 
name Dolor was given on account of “the 
dolorous state of affairs surrounding the boy’s 
cradle.” 

*Dolorosus, son of Mr. Humfrye Jefferte was 
baptised June the 12th 1589.” 

“Mr. Humfrye Jeffert skoolem™ was buried June 
14th 1589.” 

Tuos. WAINWRIGHT. 

Barnstaple. 


Mauuet Fairy (8 §. xii. 447; 9" S. i. 31).— 
Chauncy (ii. 115) mentions a William Mallet, 
of Horseheath, in the county of Cambridge, 
2 Henry V., as having a daughter Dionese, 
who married William de Alington of 
Botesham. M.A.Oxon. 


“GoD TEMPERS THE WIND TO THE SHORN 
LAMB” (9 8S. i. 400, 491).—With reference to 
the remarks of KiLticrew on this subject, 
perhaps it may interest your correspondent 
to know that I have in my possession a copy 
(purchased for the sake of the illustrations) 
of the latest published edition of ‘A Senti- 
mental Journey through France and Italy,’ 
by Lawrence Sterne (London, Bliss, Sands 


& Co., 1897), in which the quotation “ God 
tempers the wind” is printed in italics (vide 
p. 408) ; and that in my copy of ‘The Works 
of Laurence Sterne’ (London, Henry G. 
Bohn, 1865), Maria’s expression, “(God 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” is also 
italicized (vide p. 472). I need hardly call 
attention to the fact that George Herbert has 
in his ‘ Jacula Prudentum,’ “ To a close-shorn 
sheep God gives wind to measure.” 
Henry Geratp Hope. 
Clapham, 8.W. 


Sterne was an unscrupulous poacher, and 
in this instance not only snared his bird but 
dressed it up with fresh feathers. I have not 
George Herbert’s ‘Jacula Prudentum,’ 1640, 
but think the apothegm is “To a close-shorn 
shepe God gives wind by measure.” This 
seems more appropriate, as it is not usual, if 
at all customary, to shear lambs. Henri 
Etienne, a century and a half before Sterne, 
seems. to be the first known author of the 
sentiment. Some of the authors from whom 
Sterne levied contributions were Rabelais, 
Beroulde Sieur de Verville, Theodore Agrippa 
D’Aubigné, Bouchet’s ‘ Evening Conferences,’ 
‘Les Penseés de Bruscamville, Tabarin Gabriel 
John, and others. Georce WHITE. 

Ashley House, Epsom. 


“RanTeR” (8 §S. xii. 386; S. i. 134, 
234).—The following are extracts from the 
‘Memoirs of James Lackington, the Book- 
seller,’ 1794. At p. 110, speaking of Methodist 
prayer meetings :— 

“Tt is impossible for you to form any just idea 
of these assemblies, except you had been present 
at them: one wheedles and coaxes the Divine Being 
in his addresses ; another is amourous and luscious ; 
and a third so rude and commanding that he will 
even tell the Deity that he must be a /iar if he does 
not grant all they ask. In this manner will they 
work up one another's imagination until they may 
actually be said to be in a state of intoxication, 
when it often happens that some of them recollect 
a text of Scripture such as, ‘ Thy sins are forgiven 
thee,’ or ‘Go and sin no more,’ and then they de- 
clare themselves to be born again, or to be sancti- 
fied, &c.” 

At p. 112, speaking of Methodist love feasts, 
he says :— 

** At these times the spirit is supposed to be very 
powerfully at work amongst them, and such an 
unison of sighing and groaning succeeds that you 
would think they had all lost their senses. In this 
frantic state, men apply to themselves such texts of 
Scripture as happen to come into their heads.” 


W. B. H. 


With reference to the correspondence in 
‘N. & Q. on the application of this term, I 
beg to remark that I have come across the 
word in my copy of the delightful edition of 
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‘Marcus Aurelius Antonius to Himself,’ by 
Gerald H. Rendall, M.A., Litt.D., &c., just 
published by Macmillan & Co., London ; and 
that the following quotation, in which the 
appellation appears, may not be uninteresting 
to Mr. A. F. Ropsrns and other readers of 
‘N. & 

“* Ves, but nature has given man reason, man 
can comprehend and understand what offends!’ 
‘Very good! Ergo, you too have reason ; use your 
moral reason to move his; show him his error, ad- 
monish him. If he attends, you will amend him ; 
no need for anger—you are not a ranfer or a w—.’” 
—Vide p. 65. 

The italics are mine. 

In connexion with the matter perhaps it 
is right to call attention to the fact that 
George Long, in his translation of ‘The 
Thoughts of the Emperor M. Aurelius An- 
tonius,’ revised edition, George Bell & Sons, 
London, 1887, a copy of which is in my pos- 
session, has, at p. 115 :-— 

“ For if he listens, thou wilt cure him, and there 
is no need of anger. (Neither tragic actor nor w—.)” 

And in a foot-note he says :— 

“This is imperfect, corrupt, or both.” 

Henry Geratp Hore. 

Clapham, 8.W. 


TopMORDEN (9 §. i. 21, 78, 114, 217, 272, 
417, 515).—I do not doubt that -den and -don 
are sometimes confused in place-names, but I 
have been struck with the accuracy with 
which these terminations have been kept 
distinct in this neighbourhood ; e.¢., Essen- 
don is on a hill, Harpenden, Missenden, 
Gadsden, &c., are in valleys. WILson. 

Harpenden. 


OLD-TIME PUNISHMENTS ii. 47).—In 
Mr. Christopher A. Markham’s paper on 
‘Ancient Punishments in Northamptonshire,’ 
printed in the Northampton and Oakham 
Architectural Society’s reports, a list is given 
of every village in Northamptonshire in 
which stocks, or parts of stocks, remain ; as 
well as records of these and other instruments 
of punishment—gallows, pillories, cucking- 
stools, &c.—in every part of the country. 


‘Punishments in the Olden Time,’ by Mr. 
W. Andrews, F.R.H.S. (1881), if not an ex- 
haustive little work, contains much that is 
interesting upon this subject. 

Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


In 1874 a local artist showed a photo of a 
scold’s bridle, presumably still remaining, 
at Sunbury. 


Tuomas J. JEAKES. 


PRECEDENCE OF CHANCELLOR OF ENGLAND 
WHEN Not A Peer (9* §. i. 488).—Any of your 
readers wishing for information respecting 
the above sheuld consult the ‘Order of Pre- 
cedence, with Authorities and Remarks,’ by 
Charles George Young, Garter, 1851, pp. 15-19. 

Joun RADCLIFFE. 


Grazzinis ‘La Seconpa Cena’ (9 i. 
507).—The third volume of the “ Raccolta di 


Novelle,” published at Milan in 1810 - the 
Societa Tipografica de’ Classici Italiani, 


contains “La Prima e la Seconda Cena alle 
= si aggiunge una novella che ci resta 
della Terza Cena, fatta sull’ accuratissima 
edizione di Livorno colla data di Londra, 
Bancker, 1793, in 8vo.” 

The introduction to the “ Raccolta” men- 
tions a fine original edition of the ‘Prima 
Cena,’ which had become rare, and of which 
it says :— 

*L’ Editore nella dedicatoria al Signor Giacomo 
Dawkins, Cavaliere Inglese, se sottoscrive colle 
lettere F:N.B.P.R. delle quali non saprei il signifi- 
cato. 

This “ dedicatoria,” which is dated “Londra, 
Primo Gennaro, 1756,” throws some light on 
the edition of the ‘Seconda Cena’ said to have 
been published at Stamboul, and it seems 
to me not unlikely that F.N.B.P.R. and 
Ibrahim Achmet were one and the same 

rson. They both dedicate their works to 

tnglishmen of the same “set,” and tell some- 

what similar stories about their sources of 
information. Thus F.N.B.P.R., addressing 
Dawkins, says :— 

‘* Essendo a me riuscito di ottenere da un letterato 
Fiorentino la prima parte delle novelle di_Anton- 
francesco Girazzini detto il Lasca insieme con I’ ultima 
novella della terza parte che per due secoli erano 
state invano ricercate dagli amatori della Toscana 
eloquenza, fin d’ allora che la seconda parte nel 1743 
fu pubblicata in Firenze colla data di Stambul.” 

Ibrahim Achmet, writing thirteen years 
earlier of his success in discovering the MSS. 
of the ‘Seconda Cena,’ says :— 

“Tre dovrebbero essere le Cene dal nostro autore 
composte, ma il tempo divoratore di tutte le cose 
non ha tramandato a noi se nou quest’ una, che la 
seconda, essendo la prima intieramente perduta e 
della terza restandoci poco.” 

According to the editor of the “ Raccolta 
di Novelle,” F.N.B.P.R. published his book at 
Paris in 1756. “con la finta data di Londra,” 
which is much the same procedure as that 
adopted in such matters by Ibrahim Achmet. 

F.N.B.P.R. knew all about the latter and 
his English literary friends, for in explaining 
why he finds it appropriate to dedicate his 
book to an English patron, he says :— 

“Oltre di che la seconda parte di questo libro 
essendo uscita alla luce sotto gli auspicj del Signor 
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Bouverie, al quale era stato destinato tutto cid che si 
fosse in avvenire ritrovato di queste novelle, dopo 
la di lui morte accaduta, mentre con voi e col dotto 
Signor R. Wood faceva il celebre viaggio dell’ Asia ; 
a voi come suo amico ed erede- delle illustri e 
letterarie imprese di si famosa societa era dovuto 
questo mis dono.” 

R. Wood was the author of the folio dated 
1753 on the ruins of Baalbec and Palmyra, 
and F.N.B.P.R. further refers to him in his 
dedication as being, like his other friends 
Giacomo Stuart and Niccola Revett, patrons 
of Italian arts and literature. The two latter 
are the well-known writers on the antiquities 
of Athens. 

Probably some of your readers can supply 
notes about Bouverie and Dawkins, who are 
not mentioned in the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ and suggest why the three 
editions [ mention of Il Lasca’s novels, 

rinted, apparently, at Florence, Paris, and 
ghorn, are represented on their title-pages 
as published in Constantinople and London. 
J. M. T. 


Source or Quotation (9 S. ii. 7, 72).— 
“ Backward, turn backward.” If J. A. 8S. 
likes to write I could get him a copy of this 
song I think. E. E. Tuoyrts. 

Sulhampstead, Berks. 


AUTHORS OF QuoTaTions WANTED §, 
ii. 69).— 
The line :— 
The love-light in her eye 
occurs in the poem “‘She is not fair to outward view,” 
y H. Coleridge (No. ccexviii. p. 207, ‘Golden 
Treasury of Songs and Lyrics’). The second stanza 
runs :— 
But now her looks are coy and cold, 
To mine they ne'er reply, 
And yet I cease not to behold 
The love-light in her eye. 
Her very frowns are fairer far 
Than smiles of other maidens are. 
H. F. Movte. 


This line occurs in ‘The Irish Emigrant,’ by Helen, 
Lady Dufferin (grand-daughter of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan) :— 

The corn was springing fresh and green, 
And the lark sang loud and high, 
And the red was on your cheek, , * 
And the love-light in your eye. 
KATHLEEN Warp. 

_ This is apparently an imperfect reminiscence of a 
line in Lady Dufferin’s ‘Lament of the Irish Emi- 
grant’ :— 

And the red was on your lip, Mary, 
And the love-light in your eye. 
Cc. C. B. 

I think from a little poem by Hartley Coleridge, 
beginning :— 

She was not fair to outward view 
As many maidens be. 
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, Catholics or Schismatics, much devot 


(9 S. IL. Ave. 13, °98. 


A version into Latin elegiacs by Shilleto will be 
found in ‘ Sabrinz Corolla,’ p. 235, ed. 1. 
P. J. F. GANTILLON 


The last line of the first verse of the popular old 
song, ‘ The Irish Emigrant,’ is 
And the love-light in your eye. 
I think the words are by either the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton or Lady Dufferin. ALFRED Mo 
(9 S. i. 509.) 
The quotation :— 
Hush, hush, hush, 
I am listening for the voices 
Which I heard in days of old, 
asked for by W. B. K., is from a song entitled ‘ The 
Lonely Harp,’ the words by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, 
music by Miss A. Cowell, dedicated to the Countess 
of Jersey. The printed music was given to me in 
1848. I shall be pleased to copy the words for 
W. B. K. if wished. ASTLEY. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Calendar of Letters and State Papers relating to 
English Affairs, preserved principally in the 
Archives of Simancas, 1580-1586. Edited by 
Martin A. 8. Hume. (Stationery Office.) 

Tue plot thickens as we advance through the 

wilderness of these Spanish papers. The time of 

the Armada was drawing near, and everything that 

Englishmen hold dear seemed at stake. Their 

country was never in greater peril, not even in the 

darkest hour of our death-grapple with the first 

Napoleon. Whether in this trying time Elizabeth 

and her ministers acted with that consummate 

prudence which has been so often attributed to 
them by those who had but few original documents 
to guide them, it is hard to say, so very much 
depends on our ideas of what is and what is not 
lawful in the diplomacy of states. One thing these 
vpers show without doubt is that, however 
inexcusable from the modern int of view the 
imprisonment and slaughter of Catholic mission- 
aries may have n, there was much to be said in 
favour at the time by those who were not members 
of the ancient faith. That the priests were almost 
to a man loyal, or, at least, not actively disloyal, 
is now manifest, but this could not have been clear 
to the ordinary understanding at a time when the 
black thunder-cloud of Spain overshadowed half 
the heavens. The political schemes of Mendoza are 
here in some measure ex , though more in- 
formation—probably for ever unattainable—is much 
wanted. The Duke of Alencon’s cause and character 
comes out much more clearly. Whatever be our 
estimate of the character of Elizabeth, we cannot 
but feel glad that the projected marriage never took 

lace. The volume contains many letters of Mary, 

ueen of Scots; but we think most of them have 
already been printed by Labanoff and others. One 
of the most curious documents in the volume is 
headed a “‘ Statement of the Provinces of England 
and their Present Condition.” It belongs to the 
year 1586. What means of information the writer 
may have possessed it is impossible to say; but it 
seems to be thoroughly truthful in intention. Under 

Yorkshire, we are told that all the gentlemen are 

to the Queen 
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of Scotland, except the lieutenant and six others, 
who are greatly hated. We wish we knew who the 
six were. By Schismatics are meant conformists, 
who went to church to avoid fines ; but who were 
believed to be at heart Catholic. On the other 
hand, we are told that the counties of Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, and Suffolk are full of heretics. The 
report is, on the whole, favourable to the idea that 
if a Spanish army had landed there would have 
been a general rising. We none of us can tell what, 
under other circumstances, might have come to 
pass, but our opinion is that the spy who com- 
municated the information was, in many instances, 
deluded by fanatics or interested persons. 

Pembrokeshire Antiquities. (Solva, Williams.) 
Tue editor of the Pembroke County Guardian has 
for some time devoted a part of his space to 
antiquarian notes and correspondence relating to 
the county. He has condensed some of this into a 
pleasant and useful volume, and holds out to his 
readers the hope that, if no financial loss be 
incurred, a volume of the same kind may appear 
annually. Such booksdischarge two useful functions, 
they preserve the memory of facts of which, but for 
their intervention, all traces would be lost, and 
they stimulate readers to make researches which 
otherwise might never have been undertaken. For 
example, there is a correspondence on holy wells 
which is in itself interesting, but its chief merit 
consists in the suggestion, which seems likely to be 
followed, that a complete list of these interesting 
objects should be compiled, so far as they exist in 
Pembrokeshire. Wells are, perhaps, as a writer 
here remarks, “‘the oldest religious symbols we 
possess.” We therefore should not let what is 
called civilization efface the rites connected with 
them from our memory. If the wells of this county 
be catalogued within a reasonable time, it will, we 
believe, be the only shire in the island, except 
Cornwall, which possesses any list of the sort that 
comes near to being exhaustive. We would remark, 
however, that all old wells with names attached 
should be noted, not those only which are known to 
have had religious or folk-lore beliefs clinging to 
them. Many wells that yet exist bear highly curious 
names, often very difficult of interpretation, others, 
now lost or forgotten, are recorded as boundary- 
marks in old charters and surveys. 

Several eminent Welsh scholars have contributed 
to the work. Prof. Rhys has given two papers on 
the Celtic inscriptions of the county and another on 
the ancient names of Haverford. Mr. Lawes 
discourses on Ogam stones, and there are several 
folk-lore articles worthy of attention. Mr. Ferrar 
Fenton’s account of Baal’s House Dog is curious as 
furnishing a late instance of the master-spirit of 
evil, or one of his agents, appearing under the 
semblance of a black dog. 1s this creature a parallel 
of the English Barghest? Mr. J. Phillips draws 
attention to two seemingly unrecorded proceedings 
for heresy in the reign of Henry Vil. Both the 
incriminated persons abjured and were let off easily. 


The Spectator. Edited by George A. Aitken. 
Vol. VILL. (Nimmo.) 
THE present volume, the eighth, of this handsome, 
admirably printed, and scholarly edition of the 
NSpectator—the most attractive and serviceable yet 
printed—completes the work. The pertenss it sup- 
nee is of Zachary Pearce, the scholarly Bishop of 
ochester, who contributed to the Spectator two 
papers, both included in the concluding volume. 


The vignette is an admirably executed view of 
Hungerford Stairs. In addition to thededication and 
preliminary matter and the concluding numbers, the 
volume contains, in the shape of appendices, (1) the 
unpublished letters addressed to the Spectator, (2) 
the advertisements from the folio edition, (3) trans- 
lation of the mottoes, (4) corrigenda, and (5) general 
index to the eight volumes. These have abundant in- 
terest, the last-named being, of course, indispensable. 
The index to Cl.almers’s edition ot ‘The British 
Essayists’ is a work the student of eighteenth-cen- 
tury literature is bound to have at his hand. The 
present index, which naturally excludes the J'atler, 
Rambler, and other works, is, so far as it extends, 
more ample. Particularly serviceable is the list 
of pseudonyms. We congratulate the publisher and 
the editor on the termination of a useful task, and 
we commend to the public this eminently desirable 
edition of our English masterpiece. 


Peruaps because it is holiday time—though the 
reason seems more than a little idle—there are few 
articles of literary interest or importance in the 
August reviews and magazines. Mr. William 
Archer, none the less, in the Fortniyht/y, introduces 
us, under the title ‘A Shropshire Poet,’ to Mr. 
A. E. Housman, a writer of marked originality of 
thought and power of expression, with whom we 
hope to form a closer acquaintance. In dealing 
with ‘The Two Byrons’ Mr. Walter Sichel points 
to a good many slips and oversights in Mr. Henley’s 
edition of Byron. Mr. William Sharp deals in a 
spirit of high appreciation with Edward Burne- 
Jones, and includes many agreeable personal remi- 
miscences. It is something ot a surprise to hear that 
Burne-Jones thought of devoting himself to litera- 
ture, but met with faint encouragement from 
Rossetti and absolute dissuasion from Morris. Mr. 
Malcolm Morris, writing on ‘The Prevention of 
Consumption,’ has much to say of high interest, 
and supplies some startling advice. The number is 
excellent.—In the Nineteenth Century the most 
spirited articles are controversial. Not at all 
suited to our columns is Mr. W. H. Mallock’s 
answer to Mr. Herbert Spencer. It is, however, a 
sufficiently vigorous piece of writing, which may be 
commended to those interested in the subject of 
sociology. Itis a g specimen, moreover, of the 
manner in which a _ literary or philosophical 
discussion ought to be conducted. Not less 
vigorous than Mr. Mallock is Dr. Josiah Oldfield 
in answering Sir Henry Thompson on the subject of 
vegetarianism. Miss Gertrude Tuckwell gives a 
harrowing description of the sufferings of the 
women engaged in the Potteries, and shows how 
little in the way of remedial legislation has yet 
been accomplished. Mrs. Hugh Bell puts in a 
readable and important ‘Plea for the Better 
Teaching of Manners.’ Mr. F. Wedmore depicts, 
in a few bright pages, ‘The Theatrical Position’ ; 
the Warden of Merton deals with ‘The University 
of Oxford in 1898’; and Miss Elizabeth L. Banks 
gives a startling account of ‘American ‘ Yellow 
Journalism.” ’—Incidents of the war just ending 
and descriptions of the newly-acquired American 
possessions constitute the bulk of the Century, 
which gives some striking pictures of recent feats. 
‘The Seven Wonders ot the World’ is, however, 
still continued, supplying an account of the statue 
of Zeus, at Olympia, with an imaginary design of 
the god, gigantic in size, seated, and receiving 
oblation and homage. Continued, also, is the 
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series of ‘ Heroes of Peace,’ illustrated by many  ///ustrated are principally fiction, though one or two 


representations of rescues on the deep. Englishmen | 
will read with interest the account of the Arctic | ‘Mar 
monument named after Tennyson by Dr. Kane. | 

i xe monument | 


The paper has a view of the remarkal 


are of a different class. Such are ‘ Faces in Ivory,’ 
Moser, a Forgotten Royal Academician,’ 
‘In the Public Eye,’ and Mr. Shorter’s interesting 


8 ‘In My Library.’—Miss A. Warner gives, in Long- 
itself and portraits of Dr. Kane and his ancestors or | 


relatives. ‘The Trumpet in Camp and Battle’ is 
an article of a very unfamiliar kind. Gilbert Stuart’s 


man’s, a graphic description of ‘Locusts.’ Mr. 
Stanley Lane-Poole has a specially interesting paper 


r on ‘The Myth of the Soldan.’ ‘Traits and 
portrait of Nancy Pennington and the reproduction | 


of Sir William Beechey’s ‘ Brother and Sister’ are 
excellent. The war articles have also abundant | 


Humours of an Old-Word Book’ is concerned with 
|*The New Academy of Complements.’ Mr. Lan 


ra | is entertaining as ever in ‘At the Sign of the Ship. 
interest.—The frontispiece to the Pa// Mall consists | i 


—Chapman’s is made up of fiction, most of it su 


of an excellent Rpetegparave of ‘The Knight and | ciently readable. 


Donor’ of Hugo Van der Goes. 
esting paper is that of E. M. J. on the roy 


A specially inter- | 


THE Journal of the Ex-Libris Society has a con- 


yal plate | tinuation of the ‘British Trophy Book-Plates’ of 


at Windsor Castle. Among the objects illustrated | the editor, with illustrations, one of them repro- 
is the gold tiger’s head, formerly in the possession | ducing a curious instance of canting heraldry. The 
of Tippoo Sahib. A capital account is given of the | writer of ‘Odd Volumes and their Book-plates’ is 
lovely Chateau of Chantilly, illustrated with many | hurt at the strictures that have been passed upon him 
fine views and portraits. The Hon. Mrs. Boyle 


describes ‘The Old House at Huntercombe and its 


in a genealogical publication. A quaint book-plate 


of Miss Ellen Terry, designed by her son, is given. 
Garden.’ ‘A Cotswold depicts a sweet . 


rural spot on the river Coln. 


he Heart of Modern 


What appears to be the penultimate part of 


; Cassell’s Gazetteer reaches us, and extends from 
Lapland,’ and The Ship: Her Story,’ part ii., are to | Wick to Wolverhampton. .Among the spots of 
be commended. —Scribner’s, the cover of which once | interest described are Winchester, Winchelsea, 
more offers a remarkable illustration of printing in Windermere, W indsor, Winterton, and Wolsingham. 
colours, bears the title of a fiction number. It has 


a —_ many stories, but it contains also a consider- 
ab 


WE have received from the publishers, Gower, 


e number of articles on war sepiee, including a Limited, Maldon, a perfect copy of Mr. Fitch’s 


continuation of Capt. Mahan’s ‘ Jo 


Revolution.” Among the stories is one of Mr. 


Kenneth Grahame’s child tales entitled ‘ A Saga of 


the Seas.’ Special attention is attracted by the 
coloured illustrations to a poem entitled ‘The Sea is 
His.’ These appear to be pergyeete novelty in their 
class.—‘ Fights for the Flag,’ by the Rev. W. H. 
Fitchett are continued in the Cornhil/, the latest 
depicting Marlborough at Blenheim. ‘Sir John 
Moore in 98,’ by Canon — is described as a 
‘ Forgotten Page of History.’ Dr. John Todhunter 
has a paper on ‘Reading a Dictionary.’ ‘The 
Retreat all Moscow is an abridgment or an 
analysis of the experiences, during that disastrous 
campaign, of Sergeant Bourgogne, one of the Old 
Guard. It gives a graphic account of disasters and 
suffering. The *‘ Etchingham Letters’ are continued, 
and some uncomfortable experiences of amateur 
farming are narrated by Mr. A. L. Stevenson.— 
Macmillan’s has an account, by Mr. H. C. Mac- 
dowall, of Jules Michelet, a man whose reputation, 
once high, is now on the wane. ‘The Story of the 
Uganda Mutiny’ is told by Major Mockler-Ferry- 
man. Mr. David Hannay deals with the new and 
critical edition of ‘Don in the 
tirst part of which has been issued by Messrs. 
Constable. Mr. Thomas Baty supplies an import- 
ant paper on ‘The Basis of International Law.’ 
‘The Shepherds of Olympus’ repays perusal.—In 
Temple Bar is an important study of ‘The O’Don- 
nells in Spain,’ a description, not particularly signi- 
ficant, of Lourdes, and articles on Thomas Carew 
and Endymion Porter, to which the student of 
seventeenth-century literature may turn. ‘An 
Attractive Pessimist,’ is the name bestowed on 
Pierre Loti. ‘ My Cigar’ deals with the cultivation 
of tobacco in Cuba.—In the Gentleman’s the most 
important paper is on John Wilson Croker. There 
is also a g account of ‘Chamfort,’ by Prof. H. 
Attwell. In a different line, but no less to be 
commended, are ‘The Brain-Power of Plants’ and 


n Paul Jones in 
the Revolution,’ and a second of the ‘Story of the 


excellent and useful Maldon and the River Black- 
water, recently noticed in our columns. We are 
glad to see it has reached a third edition. 


Unper the title ‘ Imperial Africa,’ Major Mockler- 
Ferryman will issue an important work in three 
volumes, wn" | with the British possessions in 
West, East, and South Africa. The first volume, 
sub-entitled ‘British West Africa,’ will be pub- 
lished in a few days by the Imperial Press, Limited. 
It will contain a large amount of hitherto unpub- 
lished information, much of it derived from the 
personal experience of the author in the Dark Con- 
tinent, and will be illustrated by coloured maps and 
engravings from photographs. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following . 
notices :-— 
On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 
To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘“‘ Duplicate.” 
Asprrant (‘‘ Woman’s Suffrage ”).—The subject is 
not suited to our columns. You may consult 
Hansard’s ‘ Debates.’ 

NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 


at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return 


communications which, for any reason, we do not 


‘The Tudor Garden.’—The contents of the English 


print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or Newsagen 
Price THREEPENCB. 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF 


ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE 
and the DRAMA, 


The ATHENA:UM for August 6 contains Articles on 
TRAVELS in ASHANTI. 
COL. HIGGINSON’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
HENRY CONSTABLE’S POEMS. 
HOLM’S HISTORY of SICILY. 
PRESIDENT KKUGER. 
TWO BOOKS of VERSE. 
KOREA. 
of Hentzau,; The of God; Willow- 
Carlile's Dream ; ksther Pilgrimage. 


LIFERATU RE. 

The LITERATURE of SPORT. 

AMERIGAN FICTION. 

The LITERATURE of the PSALTER. 

SCOTTISH FICTION. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The BODLEIAN ; Mr. ROUND and‘ The ART of WAR ; A JOHNSON 
MS.; The DATE of KING ALFREDS DEATH; PRINCIPAL 
CAIRD; SALE; COINCIDENCES; The CHRONOLOGY of 

* PARADISO,’ VI. ; CONCERNING * RAMEAU'S NEPHEW Mr. 
DOWLING 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Mills on Railway School- 
Kooks; Books on 
Notes ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS:—The Arms of Scottish Burghs; 3s for Woven 
Fabrics ; Library Tabie; An Unpublished Inscription of Saladin, 
‘Todmorden ; The Archeological societies , Gossip. 

MCSIC: —Prout on the Orehestra ; Gossip. 

DKAMA :—Authorship of Gammer Gurton's Needle ; Gossip. 


Sp 


The ATHEN ALUM for July 30 contains Articles on 
A NEW ROOK on CHINA. 
AUBREY’S BRIEF LIVES. 
A FRENCH SCHOLAR on PREHISTORIC EGYPT. 
IRELAND during the PRESENT CENTURY. 
The GRENADIERS of FREDERICK WILLIAM L. 
A DISSERTATION on the ATHENIAN SECRETARIES. 
The RECORDS of LINCOLN’S INN. 


NEW NOVELS—Lady Jezebel ; The Price of a Wife; ae in Exile ; 
A Race for Millions, Fortune's Gate; A Point of Y: 

EARLY CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 

IRISH HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 

LOCAL HISTURY.—PHILOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

RECENT VERSE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE —LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

MR. VAN VOORST; The BODLEIAN; ‘RAMEAU’S NEPHEW,’ a 
ROMANCE of BIBLIOGRAPHY; SHAKSPEARE’S SONNETS; 
MR. OMAN’S ‘ART of WAR’; LINEN PAPEKS. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Zoological Literature ; Anthropological Notes ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS: - Old English Glasses; Library Ta ; Contributions to 
Classical Archeology ; rehewo- 
logical Association at Front of Peter- 
borough ; ‘The Archeological Institute at Lancaster; New Prints; 


DRAMA :—The Week ; ool Table ; Gossip. 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, F.C. 


J. WHITAKER & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, 


Prayer, and Praise, Adapted to the Course of the Christian 
Year. Imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s. ; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 
4s. 6d. ; morocco, gilt edges, 6s. Fuolseap #vo. cloth, 4s, 6d. ; 
Turkey roan, gilt edges, 6s. ; morocco, gilt edges, 9¢. 
This favourite Manual is is-ued in Ten Editions, ranging 
in size from the smallest po. ket Prayer Book to a large octavo, 
printed in very plain typ:, suitable for aged people whose eye- 
sight is failing. Some of the editions are handsomely printed 
with red-line borders, &c. 


The DAILY PSALMS. Vol. I. Morn- 


ING; Vol. IL EVENING. Each Volume complete in 
itself (sold sep ly); ditati for Every Day in the 
Year, Hy the Author of ‘The Daily Feap. 8vo. 
cloth, 4s. 6d.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, 
gilt edges, 9s. A Smaller Edition for the Pocket, imperial 
32mo. is also ready, cloth, 3s.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 
4s. 6d ; 6s, 


DAILY LIFE: its Trials, Duties, and 


DIFFICULTIFS, Short Practical Essays. By the Author - 
of * The Daily Round.’ Feap cloth, 4s. 6d. ; roan, gilt 
edges, 6s, ; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. 


The BOOK of PRIVATE PRAYER. 


Issued by Authority of the Lower House of Convocation 
of the Province of Canterbury. I. Short Forms of Daily 
Prayer for those having Littie Time. Cloth, 6d.; roan, 
= edges, ls, 6d. Ii, Forms for Use Twice Daily, with 

rayers for Various ('ccasions, Cloth, 2s.; roan, gilt 
edges, 3s. 6d. M11. Forms fur Use Seven’ Times Daily. A 
New Edi:ion, Revised and Enlarged. Cloth, 3s.; roan, 
gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 


The NARROW WAY. A Complete 
Manual of Devotion. With a Guide to Confirmation and 
Holy Communion, 48mo. cloth, 6d.; or neatly bound in 
rean, with gilt edges, ls. 6d. 

Large-Type Edition, 18mo. cloth, 1s.; or neatly bound in 
roan, gilt edges, 2s, 


In very bold type, strongly bound in cloth, 7d. 


The HOLY COMMUNION. By the 


Rev. W, H. RIDLEY, M.A. Fine-Paper Edition, cloth, 
red edges, 1s.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 2s. 


The UNCANONICAL and APO- 


CRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. By the Rev. W.R. CHURTON, 
B.D., Feliow of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of the 
Cathedra! of St. Albans, and Examining Chaplain of the 
Bishop. Large post 8vo. pp. 608, cloth, 7s, 6d, 


Crown 8vo. pp. 620, cloth, Persian morocco back, 
top edge gilt, 5s. 


CLASSICAL and FOREIGN 


QUOTATIONS, Law Terms and Maxims, Proverbs, 
Mottoes, Phrases and Expressions in French, German, 
Greek, Italian, Latin, Spanish, and Portuguese. With 
Translations, Re erences, kt xplanatory Notes, and Indexes. 
By WM. FRANCIS HENKY KING, M.A, Ch. Ch., 


London: 12, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME, NOW READY. 


RULERS OF INDIA, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


SIR HENRY LAWRENCE, the PACIFICATOR. By Lieut.-General J. J. 
McLEUD INNES, RB,E. V.C. 

NOW READY, pp. xx-598, demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. 

GESENIUS’ HEBREW GRAMMAR, as Edited and Enlarged by E. 
KAUTZSCH, Professor of Theology in the University of Halle. Translated from the Twenty- 
fifth German Edition by the late Rev. G.W. COLLINS, M.A. The Translation Revised and 
Adjusted to the Twenty-Sixth Edition by A. E. COWLEY, M.A. 

NOW READY, crown 8vo, stiff boards, 3s. 6d. ; cloth, 4s. 6d. 


REMARKS on the USE and ABUSE of SOME POLITICAL TERMS. By 
Sir GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS, Bart., sometime Student of Christ Church, Oxford. A 
New Edition, with Notes and Introduction by THOMAS RALEIGH, D.C.L., Fellow of All Souls’ 


College, Oxford, 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.—* The biographical and literary appreciation which Mr. Raleigh bas prefixed fills an 
ndispensable place, and fills it as well as Mr. Montague’s brilliant introduction to Bentham's ‘ Fragment of Government.’” 


JUST PUBLISIIED, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
The PARALLEL PSALTEGR. Being the Prayer Book Version of the Psalms 
and a New Version arranged in Parallel Columns. With a Critical Introduction and Glossaries, 
By the Rev. 8. R. DRIVER, D.D. Litt.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew and Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 


7/MES.—" This attractive little book isa usefal adjunct to the scholar’s desk and a valuable commentary upon the 
meaning of many familiar passages. The version is scholarly; it is good English ; and Dr. Driver's name is a guarantee 


for its fidelity to the Hebrew original.” 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


CORNELI{L TACITI VITA AGRICOLAE. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Map, by HENRY FURNEAUX, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi 


College, Oxford. 
MORNING POST.—* It is far and away the most complete and scholarly edition in our language, and is not 


surpassed by apy continental edition......The introduction is one of exceptional value. 
JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo. with 38 Fall-Page Illustrations, cloth 4s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY ARCHITECTURE for SCHOOLS, ART STUDENTS, 
and GENERAL READERS. By MARTIN A. BUCKMASTER, Art Master at Tonbridge 


School. 

EDUCATIONAL TIMES.—“ A very clear and compact volume. It is an admirable introduction to the study of 
architecture, and we hope, for more reasons than one, that this book will attract the attention of schoolmasters and be 
extensively used asa practical and historical manual.” 

NOW READY, crown 8vo, stiff boards, 4s, 6d. 
ESSAYS on SECONDARY EDUCATION. By Various Contributors. 
Edited by CHRISTOPHER COOKSON, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
formerly Assistant Master in St. Paul’s School. 


Reduced in price from 4/. 14s. 6d. to 2/. 2s. 4to. cloth back, stiff boards. 
A SANSERIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, Etymologically and Philologically 


arranged with special reference to Greek, Latin, German, Anglo-Saxon, English, and other 
cognate Indo-European Languages, By Sir M. MONIER WILLIAMS, D.C.L. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
Reduction in price from 16s. to 5s. cloth 8vo, pp, xxviii-560. 
The LETTERS of CASSIODORUS. Being a Condensed Transalation of the 


Variae Epistolae of Magnus Aurelius Cassiodorus Senator. With an Introduction by THOMAS 
HODGEIN, D.C.L, Oxford and Durham, Litt.D, Dublin, Fellow of University College, London. 
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